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GEORGE SAND AND HER SON, MAURICE 


ROM her early twenties to the day of her death the dominant note in 
F tte life of George Sand was her love for her son, Maurice. In one 

way or another it overshadows or illuminates most of her actions and 
her writings. It is the key to much that is paradoxical or enigmatic in the 
conduct of this great woman who has inspired so many conflicting and 
impassioned opinions. 

One of the few points of agreement of her various biographers is the 
strength of her maternal affections. One of the chief points of divergence 
is the strength of her sex instinct. The controversy, which dates from the 
publication of Lélia, 1833, and culminates in L. Vincent’s George Sand et 
Pamour, is futile and might well have been avoided, if literary historians 
and biographers would use one-tenth of the caution of lawyers and magi- 
strates in admitting evidence. Some of the testimony is highly amusing,— 
that of Balzac, for instance: “Elle trouvait difficilement son male.” This 
because she never fell in love with him. Also, we have the words of 
another “mere friend’, Dumas fils, who based his belief in the weakness 
of her passions on the extreme softness of her hand. It is bad physiology, 
and only proves the eternal “roosterishness” of the average male. As 
George Sand herself said, when accused of having been the mistress of Liszt: 
“Some people like spinach and some don’t.” She didn’t, and Liszt to her 
was spinach. So were Balzac and Dumas fils. 

As a matter of fact there exists a medical document examined by Miss 
Victoria Bagier, who will publish it in her forthcoming work on George 
Sand, which is definite and precise and shows beyond all doubt that Aurore 
Dupin was a true descendent of the Maréchal de Saxe, and other ancestors 
famed for amorous as well as military exploits. 

However, it is not surprising that the false idea of her frigidity should 
be fairly current, for, although of an ardent temperament, she did have a 
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strong resistance to the physical aspects of sex. The reasons for this are 
interesting and of far-reaching importance in her life and her writings. 

The first was the brutal revelation of her mother’s light conduct, made 
under impressive circumstances by her grandmother during her adolescence. 
The grandmother’s unconscious motive was jealous hatred of the lively, at- 
tractive shop-girl and actress who had won the love of her son; and who now 
was alienating the affections of the granddaughter, Aurore. The result was a 
split between the girl’s strong passions and her fear of them. 

The second was her loveless marriage to Casimir Dudevant, motivated 
by her desire to escape the frivolous tyranny of her mother. On the birth 
of her son, Maurice, all the love that should have gone to her husband, had 
she married some one she was capable of loving, went to her son. This 
love never left her and tended to increase with the years. 

Not only was her love for Maurice stronger than that she felt for the 
daughter, Solange, who came a little later, or for any of her granddaughters; 
but also it was stronger than that she felt for any of her lovers. Moreover, 
it gave a pattern to all her love affairs and made it impossible for her to be 
happy with a man who might have been truly and completely her mate. 

It also gave her a tendency to dissociate love from sex. The barrier, 
on the physical side, which she was forced to build between herself and her 
son, was carried over into her relationships with her lovers, and gave rise 
to a sort of false coldness greatly at variance with her true nature. It also 
gave rise to a sort of Platonism. The sublimation of her instincts results 
in the phenomenon which M. Seilliére calls, “le mysticisme de l’amour.” 

The first person, apart from her bewildered and disappointed husband, 
to feel the effect of her transferred emotions was Aurélien de Séze. For 
five years occasional meetings and inspired letters kept their love in a 
state of exaltation. It was lofty and stainless like the white summits of the 
Pyrenees where they had passed their happiest moments together and where 
their dreams continually led them. 

George Sand felt that there was something wrong with her but did not 
know what it was. She never knew. Self-analysis was her weakest point. 
The experiments she made in change of environment and lovers left her 
more and more depressed. 

At the opening of the year 1833 she found herself sadder than ever. 
Maurice was nearly ten now. For the sake of his schooling he had been 
placed as an interne in the Lycée Henri IV in Paris. Though she herself 
was living on the Rive Gauche not far away, the separation was heartrend- 
ing for both. He kissed her with tears in his eyes; and, as she turned to 
walk rapidly away to hide her feelings, he freed himself from the kindly 
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embrace of the teacher and ran to her, clutching her waist and sobbing 
desperately. She says that she thought she was going to die. As she fled 
his pleas and caresses, she could hear his cries ringing in her ears. 

In the cab that took her home she moaned and sobbed almost as much 
as Maurice had done. Her visit to the school two days later ended in the 
same fashion. To console her, her friends took her to the Conservatory 
to hear Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. While the orchestra played, she 
tried to weep unheard; but the effort to conceal her grief was torture. It 
remained in her mind as one of the most abominable moments of her life. 
Far from producing a mood of rustic joy, the music roused an apocalyptic 
vision: she lies alone on a barren plain; is hurled through a coppery-orange 
sky; fear strangles her; she is dashed into a deep abyss where darkness 
wraps her like a shroud. 

Her daughter, Solange, is five, but more agressive and less docile than 
Maurice. The difference in their character and temperament does not, 
however, fully account for the intense partiality to the son. In fact Solange 
is aware, from her early years, of the fact that her brother is loved far more 
than she is. Naturally she resents this, and the relations between mother 
and daughter are frequently strained, amounting at times to positive hos- 
tility, as we shall see a little later. 

On her way to Italy with Musset, she dreams of the time when Maurice 
will be big enough to accompany her everywhere, and writes him from 
Marseilles: 


“... 1 didn’t want to gather any [shells] on the sand because you weren’t 
there to help me, and I wouldn’t have had a good time. When you're old 
enough to leave school and interrupt your studies, we'll travel together. 
You remember we've traveled together and had a fine time like two com- 
rades. We’re neither of us afraid of anything; we eat like two wolves, and 
you fall asleep on my lap like a fat woodchuck.” 

For all of George’s complications with Musset and Pagello, her return 
from Venice is timed exactly to meet Maurice’s vacation. She comes to 
Paris the moment his school is out, and goes at once with him to Nohant. 
She writes Rollinat, August 15, 1834, that she is “ivre de revoir Maurice.” 
The triangle is really a quadrangle, and it is Maurice every time who 
triumphs. 

As the son grows older the rivalry between him and her lovers grows 
more obvious. It reaches its culmination in the case of Chopin. 

In the year 1847 Maurice is twenty-four. Chopin has been living with 
George Sand for about ten years. Relations between the two men are 
somewhat strained. Both are jealous of each other. Matters are compli- 
cated by two unfortunate affairs destined to cause George the deepest 
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suffering. We may believe her when she writes Charles Poncy in August 
that she has drunk the bitterest draughts life has to offer, that her troubles 
are so great that she cannot write about them, that she has had enough 
of life and is struggling with her desire to die. 1847 is the crucial year 
of her life. 


First, there is the hurry-up marriage of Solange with the sculptor, 
Clésinger. It is very possible that the latter seduced Solange to force a 
marriage, wishing to ally himself with the Sands for reasons of money and 
influence. We need, however, more documents than those given by Kare- 
nine in her biography of George Sand. The insinuations based on the date 
of birth of Solange’s first baby are mathematically unsound. The matter 
is of importance as it sheds light on George Sand’s ideas in regard to love 
and marriage. It is of importance to us here since in this matter of vital 
concern to the mother it is Maurice and not Chopin who is made the con- 
fidant and is asked for advice. More and more we see a reversal of roles. 
The lover is treated more and more maternally. The son becomes, in every- 
thing save physical relations, more and more the mate. 

Secondly, there is the affair of Augustine. She is the daughter of 
none-too-respectable relatives virtually adopted by George and treated with 
greater consideration in many ways than Solange. George’s intention was 
to provide a wife for Maurice who would be completely docile and more 
than glad to live off her bounty for the rest of her days,—an inferior, who 
would not supplant her. Thus, there would be no danger of a separation. 
Maurice and Augustine would remain at Nohant. 

However, Maurice, completely submissive as a rule, did not care to 
marry. Most of the people at Nohant believed that he had secret relations 
with Augustine. As far as I know nothing has been definitely proved one 
way or another. Irregular conduct on the part of her children would be in 
no way surprising. They were both aware that she was having an affair 
with Chopin. It is apparent that her own actions and the situations of the 
characters of her books were one thing, and her ideas on sex were another. 
At least, when her own children were involved, she seems as conventional 
as any Victorian mother. 


George defended Maurice and Augustine against Solange and her 
husband, against her half-brother, and life-long friend, Hyppolite, who died 
without being reconciled to her, against all the servants, whom she dis- 
missed, though some had been at Nohant since her childhood and were 
treated like members of the family, against Chopin, who was always very 
polite and made no formal protestations. 
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Nevertheless, the situation between himself and Maurice became im- 
possible. According to George Sand’s version: 
“... one day, Maurice tired of the pin pricks, [she is referring to repeated 
remarks by Chopin giving vent to his veiled animosity toward Maurice] 
talked about removing himself from the scene (de quitter la partie.) Such 
a thing could not and should not happen. Chopin couldn’t stand my legiti- 
mate intervention. He bowed his head and stated that I no longer loved him. 

“What a blasphemy after those eight years of maternal devotion!” 

Her words are extremely significant. They amount to this: Separation 
from Maurice was unthinkable in spite of the fact that he had reached the 
age when young men normally leave the parent roof and shift for them- 
selves. She is right when she implies that she still loved Chopin, but not 
as she loved Maurice. If one must go, it should be Chopin. The composer 
knew this, and quietly departed. He never completely forgot nor com- 
pletely forgave. Accustomed to burying his feelings and fully expressing 
them only in his music the gentle Pole died a few years later with some 
love and some rancor still in his heart. 


It was Maurice who was charged with the séparation des biens. He 
was to close the apartment in Paris where Chopin had lived with her. 
February 12th, 1848, she wrote Maurice from Nohant: 

“... if you have anything to leave with Chopin, simply tell the concierge, 
without writing anything, it’s better. If you meet him, say hello as if nothing 


had happened: ‘You're feeling well, good, that’s fine,’ nothing more and 
don’t stop.” 


It is certainly explicit and would be funny were it not extremely sad. They 
were both deeply fond of each other, but Maurice stood between. 

The results of the quarrel between Maurice and his sister came near 
having tragic results. Soon after having married her off, George tries to 
marry Augustine to her son’s painter friend, Rousseau. Solange reveals the 
gossip concerning Maurice and Augustine, which causes Rousseau to nearly 
lose his mind. He departs from Nohant in haste. 


A little later there is a violent scene in which Clésinger lifts a hammer 
threateningly over Maurice. George strikes the sculptor a blow in the face 
to save her son and receives a blow in the chest. Maurice gets a pistol and 
threatens Clésinger, but the two men are separated by servants. 

George does not hestitate a moment to risk her life for Maurice; but 
what saddens us is that she does not hesitate to widen the breach between 
brother and sister. January 2, 1851, she writes him: “une atroce jalousie 
a toujours dévoré le coeur de Solange ...”" Then she insinuates that Solange 
and her husband might poison him so that they would get all her money. 
“Ils ont tout intérét que tu n’existes pas, et pour eux, l’intérét avant tout.” 
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“C’est pour toi que je vis désormais, et je ne me laisserai pas détruire 
la santé et ma vie dont tu as besoin.” Maurice is now 27, and George 46. 
The words of her letter may be taken fairly literally. Certainly she lived 
for Maurice chiefly from then on. 


In the character of Lucrezia Floriani, who resembles in many ways the 
George Sand of a few years previously, we see the definite crisis through 
which she went. She decides to renounce all love save that which asks no 
reward,—in other words, that of mother for son exclusively. It will be the 
logical conclusion of her whole life. Still it is not easy. “She rolled on 
the ground flooded with tears. She sobbed and gasped, stifling the cries 
that welled up in her bosom. She wanted to give way to a weakness that 
she felt would be her last, and to tears that would never flow again.” It is 
George Sand saying farewell to youth and love affairs. She was still half 
in love with Chopin. 


After the menopause it was perhaps easier to avoid the conflicting emo- 
tions. The renunciation of other men was less difficult. Maurice no longer 
had any real rival. 


All her life she was exceedingly generous and spent large sums almost 
as fast as her tireless pen could make them. Of this respectable fortune, 
which was never allowed to amass, Maurice received the lion’s share. She 
built him a studio at Nohant. Anything to keep him with her. 


June 30, 1861, she writes: “Maurice is 38 today and in 5 days I shall 
be 57. We have hardly ever passed our birthdays without being able to kiss 
each other.” When Maurice took a trip with Prince Jéréme to America she 
did not tell him that she was almost ill with grief at the separation because: 
“ ,. he would come home rather than grieve me, and I don’t want him to 
miss such a fine opportunity to travel under such pleasant circumstances.” 


When her son finally married he was about 40, and his bride was a 
daughter of George’s friend, Calamatta, the engraver. She was not averse 
to being supported by George, apparently, any more than was Maurice, and 
did not come between them. The happiness and serenity which marks the 
latter portion of George Sand’s life is due chiefly to the fact that there is 
no tension on the silver cord that bound her to her son, nothing to conflict 
with her whole-hearted devotion to him. 


Her death was characteristic. In her last hours she suffered great 
physical torture, which markedly altered her appearance. Solange and her 
grandchildren were admitted to her bedside for a last farewell, but not her 
son. He must be spared the sight of her agony. It would have been too 
painful. Disobedience of her orders brought a cry of anguish to her lips, 
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forcing him to retreat. To the end her thoughts were of him, his suffering, 
not her own. 

The great love which dominated the life of this great woman would be 
all very beautiful were it not for the fact that its disproportionate nature 
was the cause of a number of struggles, both inner and outer, that caused 
herself, her lovers and her family considerable grief. Not only was the 
house of Sand divided against itself, but also, until the middle of the century, 
George herself was continually divided in her interests, a warring per- 
sonality. 

Again and again she would fall in love with a person not only younger 
than herself, but weaker, needing her protection, on whom she could exer- 
cise her maternal emotions, only to find that she also wanted a man who 
would dominate her, who would be her mate. 

In 1834, when she was going through the worst of her love sorrows 

with Musset, she wrote in her Journal Intime: 
“I am still able to make a man proud and happy, if he is willing to help me. 
I need a steady arm to lean on, a heart without vanity to take and sustain 
me. If I’d ever found a man like that, I wouldn’t be where I am now; but 
these masterful men are like gnarled oaks whose exterior is repellent. 


“And you, poet, lovely flower, your fragrance intoxicated me, poisoned 
me. 


“And then, too, I dislike powerful men because they are brutal .. .” 
Nevertheless, for her next lover she selected Michel de Bourges, only 
to find that he did not fit the pattern of gentleness and docility into which 
her desires had crystalized. It was Chopin who most nearly fitted the pat- 
tern, and with whom the union was most lasting, though doomed to failure 
like all her attempts to find a mate. 

Family history repeats itself even more than that of States. The evi- 
dence is fairly strong that the situation of her grandmother and her father, 
whose name was also Maurice, was not dissimilar. George herself had a 
strong cult for him, though he died when she was a child. Much of the 
duality of her nature can be explained by the fact that the two women who 
brought her up were extremely jealous of each other, as well as the fact 
that they were of two utterly different social strata.1 The rivalry for the 
affection of Maurice, the father, was carried over to that of the daughter, 
disrupting her emotional life at an early age and doing her great harm. 

In her novels as well as in her life we see the same pattern of life again 
and again. The typical Sandian hero is a weak young man, loved maternally 
by a woman of greater strength of character. Or we have a man like 
Jacques, who loves his wife like a father and is capable of giving her to 
another man, but not without an inner struggle and horrible suffering. This 


1 The latter point has been admirably treated in the dissertation of Miss Victoria Bagier, 
now in preparation. 
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tragic conflict, George was to know more than once in various forms. The 
situation of a strong woman, who breaks all man-made laws, to say nothing 
of those of human nature, which is frequently repeated in her works, gives 
them a false semblance of feminism, which mislead her public as well as 
most biographers. 


A typical novel, often considered one of her best, is Frangois le Champi, 
a day-dream, a wish-fulfillment in which the line that separates tenderness 
from sex is obliterated. When the waif is grown up he avoids all love 
affairs, for, as he says, there is only one woman for him and that’s his 
mother, Madeleine. “Je l’aime comme une mére,” he tells Jeannette, who 
is very fond of him. 

“Mais vous l’aimez de deux maniéres . . . ,” she replies. This might 
be said of a great number of George Sand’s characters. Finally Francois 
realizes what is wrong with him: 

“, .. il n’était malade que d’amour car il venait de se sentir bralé pour la 


premiére fois par une grande bouffée de flamme, ayant toute sa vie chauffée 
doucement sous la cendre.” 


Madeleine, who was unhappy with a husband who reminds us of Dude- 
vant, “. . . n’avait songé a Francois que comme I|’enfant qu'elle aurait mis 
au monde.” And yet the same day, Frangois, “. . . voyant sa chére mére 
devenir rouge comme lui et trembler comme lui...” is aware that “... il 
n’était plus son enfant le champi; mais son amoureux Francois qui se 
promenait 4 son cété.” The boy and his foster-mother, who is many years 
older, are married and live happily forever afterward. No wonder Kare- 
nine’s friend flippantly said a propos of the book: “It borders on the perfect 
incest.” 

It is interesting to compare it with D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, 
which reflects the situation which dominated the lives of George and her 
son, Maurice. Lawrence has faced the problem squarely, deviating, in all 
probability, very little from his own biography. George Sand has normalized 
an abnormal sentiment and made an idyl of it. Its value is not in its revela- 
tion of human character, but rather in bits of dialogue and description, in 
lyrical effusions. She is a great prose poet, with bursts of inspiration, not a 
novelist. She lacked objectivity, and only saw herself and others in flashes. 
She loved the truth, but it ever eluded her. 

There is an item in Delacroix’s Journal which illustrates this point, as 
well as her relation to her son. Delacroix was a close friend of the family, 
as well as of Chopin. Maurice had been an art pupil of his. 


“Jan. 29, 1849. Tonight, went to see Chopin; staid with him till 10 
o’clock. Dear fellow! We talked about Mme. Sand, her strange destiny, 
the queer mixture she is of virtues and vices. We were speaking of her 
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Memoirs [Histoire de ma vie, which she was planning about this time]. He 
said she would never write them. She has forgotten it all: she has bursts 
of sensibility and forgets quickly. She wept for her old friend Pierret [a 
friend of Delacroix] and then never thought of him again. I told him I 
thought I could see an unhappy old age ahead of her. He doesn’t think so. 
Her conscience doesn’t reproach her for things her friends blame her for. 
She has good health that isn’t likely to fail. Only one thing could affect 
her deeply, and that would be to lose Maurice or for him to turn out badly 
altogether (tout a fait mal) .” 

There is a note of envy in the reference to her health, and a certain 
dépit in the tone of Chopin’s remarks. The “tout @ fait maf’ was unjust 
and showed that the composer was still jealous; but that nothing could 
deeply affect her except in regard to her son is the central truth in the char- 
acter of George Sand. 


Irvinc H. Brown 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF PIERRE BAYLE 
(Continued) 
X. BAYLE AND PERRAULT: THE QUARREL OF THE ANCIENTS 
AND THE MODERNS 


N the long-lasting quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns, which for 
I more than a decade had degenerated into a duel between two champions, 

Boileau versus Perrault, Bayle threw the weight of his respected opinion 
to the side of the Moderns. In his Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes,} 
Gillot has devoted a division to Bayle’s apology of the idea of progress, and 
to his disrespectful attitude towards some of even the most outstanding 
among the classic worthies. Bayle’s objections sprang consistently from 
two points of view: as a moralist he disapproved of Catullus, Horace or 
Ovid because he thought them obscene; the satires of Juvenal he politely 
called “égouts de saleté,”’ whereas those of the modern Boileau, he said, 
were not only witty, but chaste and edifying. Martial and Catullus were 
“des esprits grossiers et rustiques,” and to them La Fontaine, with all his 
delicacy, was indisputably superior. Similarly, in philosophy Descartes sur- 
passed Aristotle, perhaps not in the invention, but in the coherent arrange- 
ment, of ideas.2 No doubt Homer and Vergil were outstanding geniuses, 
but if they had had the advantage of living in modern times, they would have 
attained a still greater perfection. They were forced to celebrate the gods 
of antiquity, who were frequently grotesque, and always immoral, in their 
behavior. They set bad examples of conduct to mere mortals, and the poets 
who glorify them teach pernicious doctrines.* As an uncompromising ra- 
tionalist, Bayle also revolted against the fables of antiquity, against the 
ridiculous inventions of a pagan mythology which, moreover, were replete 
with contradictions that offended his historical sense. He never tired of 
pointing out, for instance, that around the figure of Hercules a mass of con- 
flicting tales had been piled up, contrary to all good sense and all logic. 


1H. Gillot, Le Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes en France ... , Paris, 1914, pp. 
382-388. 

2 Cf. Dictionnaire, I, p. 327, M, and II, p. 215, D. 

3 This is perhaps one of the reasons why Bayle theoretically preferred a society of atheists 
to one of idolaters. Cf., for example, Bayle’s letter of June 29, 1694, RomaNnic Review, XXIII, 
No. 2, 1932, pp. 124-128. Moreover, he regarded the ancient stage as deeply immoral, and 
preferred the plays of his period because they were purer and more reserved in their expressions. 
Cf. M. Barras, The Stage Controversy in France from Corneille to Rousseau, Publications of the 
Institute of French Studies, N. Y., 1933, pp. 26, 103-104. 
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And the same rambling inventions, he argued, had transfigured Achilles 
or Helen of Troy. With an almost astonishing lack of understanding of 
legend-creation, he pitilessly stressed that she was supposed to have been 
beautiful enough at sixty to have inspired the famous ten-year Trojan War. 
And, with still greater glee, he noted that, according to erroneous chroniclers, 
she must have been over 100 or even 120 years of age when she was 
abducted by Paris, etc., etc.4 Bayle, in a word, would have approved what 
an older poet, Théophile de Viau, had said: 

“La sotte Antiquité nous a laissé des fables 

Qu’un homme de bon sens ne croit point recevables . . .”5 

Bayle’s authority was weighty; and it is easy to understand that Perrault 
made use of certain of his utterances in his letters to Pinsson de Riolles as 
weapons in his warfare against Boileau. Abbé Du Bos, in a letter of Febru- 
ary 10, 1696, gave a survey of the incidents connected with Bayle’s inter- 
ference in the quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns: 


“Lorsque Mr. Despréaux fit réimprimer ses ouvrages en 1694, il y 
ajouta des réflexions critiques sur Longin,® dans lesquelles Mr. Perrault, 
avec qui il était pour lors en guerre ouverte, se trouva fort maltraité. 
Monsieur Perrault fit imprimer une réponse aux réflexions critiques sur 
Longin,’ oi il rapporta l’extrait d’une lettre que vous aviez écrite 4 Monsieur 
Pinsson le 19 Novembre 1693,8 dans laquelle vous vous déclariez pour son 


sentiment. Votre déclaration fut d’un plus grand poids pour la cause de Mr. 
Perrault, que vous ne l’étiez imaginé. Enfin, peu de temps aprés, Mr. 
Despréaux fit faire sous main des propositions d’accommodement, et Mr. 
Racine s’étant fait médiateur, la paix fut conclue entre les deux partis.”® 


In his pamphlet of 1694, Réponse aux Réflexions critiques de M. 
Despréaux sur Longin, Perrault had said: 


“M. Bayle a mandé @ un de mes amis qu’on avait réimprimé mes 
Paralléles & Amsterdam. Je crois que vous ne serez pas faché de voir ici 
l’extrait de cette lettre. Elle est écrite 4 M. Pinsson, avocat, homme de 
mérite et trés connu. En voici les termes: ‘Je suis tout @ fait du sentiment 
de M. Perrault, et je remarque que ses adversaires ne se défendent jamais 
par des raisons; ils ne font que déclamer et ne viennent jamais au fait. Ses 
“Paralléles” ont été réimprimés a Amsterdam depuis quelques mois et 
plaisent beaucoup 4 nos curieux. Sa lettre a M. Boileau est tout a fait 
judicieuse et polie, et je ne vois pas ce qu’on y pourrait répondre. J’en ai 
fait part 4 M. de Beauval, qui, quoique grand ami de M. de Fontenelle, ne 

4Cf., for example, the Dictionnaire, Il, p. 706. 

5 CEuvres, ed. Alleaume, Paris, 1856, I, p. 219. 

6 Réflexions critiques sur quelques passages du rhéteur Longin, on, par occasion, on répond 
a plusieurs objections de Monsieur Perrault contre Homére et contre Pindare, 1694. 

7 Réponse aux Réflexions critiques de M. Despréaux sur Longin, 1694. 

8 This letter has been published in the Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 4, 1932, pp. 317- 
319. The original is in the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle. 

® Gigas, op. cit., p. 249. 
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veut pas se trop ouvertement déclarer pour aucun parti.’ Cette lettre est 
datée du 19 novembre 1693.”1° 


Pinsson de Riolles hastened to inform Bayle that he had been adduced 
as a witness in the famous battle, for, in a hitherto unpublished letter of 
July 26, 1694, which we are here reproducing, Bayle shows himself highly 
pleased with Perrault’s quotation of his opinion, though he added apolo- 
getically: 


“Je m’attends bien que les adversaires de Mr. Perrault le critiqueront 
de s’étre servi du suffrage d’un aussi petit auteur. Ce sera a lui & me 
défendre; je suis en trés bonnes mains, et ainsi je gofite sans inquiétude 
l’honneur et la faveur immortelle qu’il m’a fait de m’insérer dans ses beaux 
écrits ...” 

The ever-obliging Pinsson de Riolles transmitted these appreciative 
eulogies to Perrault, and the author of the Paralléles now wrote directly 
to Bayle, on August 3, 1694: 


“Je n’ai pu voir les choses obligeantes que vous dites de moi, dans la 
lettre que vous avez écrite 4 Monsr. Pinsson, sans former le dessein de vous 
en marquer ma reconnaissance et la joie que j’ai d’avoir, sur le fait des 
anciens et des modernes, des sentiments conformes aux vétres. Rien ne 
pouvait, Monsieur, me confirmer davantage dans mon opinion, qui apparem- 
ment deviendra un jour l’opinion commune, que d’apprendre que vous ne la 
désapprouvez pas .. .”11 

“A Rotterdam, le 26 de juillet, 1694.12 

“Il n’y a que peu de jours, Monsieur, que j’ai regu le paquet que vous 
efites la bonté de m’envoyer le 30 de mars dernier. Je vous rends compte 
sur le mémoire ci-joint des piéces que j’y ai trouvées. Il ne me reste qu’A 
vous remercier trés humblement de tant de marques de votre amitié la plus 
officieuse et généreuse qui se vit jamais. Je ne puis songer sans une ex- 
tréme confusion a la maniére dont je réponds a tant de bons offices. Je 
ne fais rien pour vous, Monsieur; il ne se trouve ici rien que je puisse vous 
envoyer en revanche et cependant vos profusions envers moi ne cessent 
point. Il faut que je me réduise 4 vous supplier que cette méme bonté 
d’oi: partirent tant de bienfaits, se contente de la gratitude que j’en conserve, 
la plus vive et la plus forte du monde. Je vous demande aussi la grace de 
faire mes remerciments trés humbles aux illustres auteurs qui m’ont envoyé 
de leurs piéces par votre moyen. Je les communique & nos connaisseurs, 
qui m’en savent beaucoup de gré. Votre Epitaphe de Mr. Ménage leur a 
paru trés belle aussi bien qu’A moi.1* A peine avais-je achevé de gofiter 
la joie que tant d’excellentes piéces, dont le paquet était plein, me donné- 
rent, que je recus votre derniére lettre, Monsieur, avec celle de Mr. 


10 Paul Bonnefon, “Charles Perrault Littérateur et Académicien. L’Opposition a Boileau,” 
in Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France, XII, 1905, pp. 599-600. Bayle’s text is slightly 
different (cf. note 8 above). 

11 Gigas, op. cit., p. 603. ; 

12 Published from the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle. 

13 Ménage was buried on July 25, 1692, “A Saint-Jean le Rond. M. l’Avocat Pinsson lui 
a fait l’Epitaphe” (Mémoires pour servir a la Vie de M. Ménage, in the Ménagiana, 1715, 1729). 
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Graverol!* et la préface des Plantes de Mr. de Tournefort.15 J'ai eu I’hon- 
neur de voir ici deux ou trois fois Mr. de Tournefort, mais j’étais trop malade 
pour profiter comme j’aurais voulu de sa conversation. Je donnerai le titre 
et le plan de son livre @ nos journalistes, afin qu’ils en parlent dans leur 
premier ouvrage. Le paquet oii est le livre De Vita et Moribus Epicuri'® 
n’est pas égaré; Mr. Leers,17 qui vous rendra la présente, vous dira la cause 
du retardement. Votre derniére lettre m’apprend que Mr. Perrault m’a 
fait ’honneur de me citer dans les remarques contre le Longin de Mr. 
Despréaux,!5 en conséquence de ce que je vous avais écrit sur la question 
de la préférence des Anciens ou des Modernes. Je ne me sens point digne 
d’étre allégué la-dessus; mon gofit et mon jugement sont trop peu de chose; 
et je m’attends bien que les adversaires de Mr. Perrault le critiqueront de 
s’étre servi du suffrage d’un aussi petit auteur. Ce sera a lui A me défendre; 
je suis en trés bonnes mains, et ainsi je gofiite sans inquiétude l’honneur et 
la faveur immortelle qu’il m’a fait de m’insérer dans ses beaux écrits; et je 
vous supplie de I’en remercier trés humblement de ma part. Je ne doute 
point que nos libraires ne nous donnent bientdt le dernier ouvrage de Mr. 
Perrault, comme ils ont fait de sa critique de la Satire des Femmes’® et 
plusieurs autres de ses piéces. On a vu dans le dernier mois des Piéces 
Nouvelles,”° la critique de Grisélidis.21 Je ne I’ai point lue, ni vu personne 
qui m’en ait parlé. Je vous ai dit, Monsieur, que tous les mois on donne a 
la Haye un petit livre de cinq feuilles contenant plusieurs piéces nouvelles, 


14 On Francois Graverol, see “Unpublished Letters of Pierre Bayle: VI. Bayle Rectifies the 
Ménagiana on his Conversion (1593-1694),” Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 3, 1932, p. 207, 
note 7. 

15 The renowned botanist, Joseph Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708), who became pro- 
fessor of botany at the Jardin Royal des Plantes in 1683. During his travels over Europe in 
search of plants, he met Bayle in Holland. In 1692 he was made a member of the Académie 
des Sciences. His first work, to which Bayle here refers, did not appear until 1694: Eléments 
de Botanique, ou Méthode pour connaitre les Plantes, Paris, chez Jean Anisson, rue saint Jaques, 
3 vols., in-8, with 451 plates. It was translated into Latin by the author: Imstitutiones rei 
herbaria, idem. This work was announced in the Journal des Savants of 1694 (Journal 36, p. 
710), and won for its author a European fame. Lovis XIV sent him to the Orient and to 
Africa, and he was appointed professor of medicine at the Collége de France. Among his other 
works, one may mention the Relation d’un Voyage du Levant, fait par ordre du Roi, Paris, 
1717, 2 vols., esteemed for its precision. 

16 Bayle had sent this volume, a work by his friend, Jacques du Rondel, as a present to 
Graverol, through Pinsson de Riolles. Cf. Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 3, 1932, p. 208. 

17 Renier Leers, Bayle’s publisher, was leaving for travel in France at that time. Cf. 
Bayle’s letter to Pinsson de Riolles of Sept. 16, 1694, Romanic Review, XXIV, No. 1, 1933, 
p. 17. 

18 Perrault had published in 1694 a Réponse aux Réflexions critiques de M. Despréaux 
sur Longin, in which, as we have previously stated, he quoted Bayle’s letter to Pinsson de Riolles 
in defense of the position of the Moderns. 

19 Perrault’s Apologie des Femmes, 1694. Also printed in the Recueil Moetjens, at the 
Hague, in the same year. 

20 Bayle here refers to the well-known Recueil Moctjens, which at first appeared in monthly 
issues, and later in complete volumes: Recueil de Piéces curieuses et nouvelles, tant en Prose 
qu’en Vers. Tome I... , & La Haye, chez Adrian Moetjens Marchand Libraire, prés la Cour, 
a la Librairie Francoise, 1694. Cf. F. Lachévre, Bibliographie des Recueils collectifs, vol. IV. 

21 This “Critique de Grisélidis” is found in Tome II of the Recueil Moetjens, the 
first issue of which appeared in June-July, 1694: Lettres de Mr. de xx @ Melle. xxx sur les 
Pieces de Grisélidis et de Peau d’Ane de Perrault (dated March 4 and March 28, 1694). Cf. 
F. Lachévre, Bibl. des Recueils coll., 11, pp. 127-129. 
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soit en vers, soit en prose. Vous me demandez si l’on peut avoir la Genése 
de Mr. Le Clerc?? et le nouveau livre de Thomas Burnet, auteur de Sacra 
Theoria Telluris.2* Je crois que, n’ayant rien contre l’Eglise Romaine, vos 
visiteurs de livres ne s’opposeront pas rigoureusement a l’entrée. Ici il n’est 
rien de plus aisé que de les envoyer sur vos frontiéres. Toutes les euvres 
de Mr. Thomas Burnet ont été réimprimées depuis peu 4 Amsterdam: la 
Genése de Mr. Le Clerc y a été imprimée. Ce dernier ouvrage est une 
nouvelle version de la Genése sur l’hébreu, accompagnée de paraphrases et 
de notes, mais ce qu’il y a de plus curieux con fide dans les dissertations 
qui accompagnent la version, et qui concernent la langue que parlait Adam, 
la punition de Sodome, la femme de Loth, c’est que l’auteur ne voit point 
qu'il y ait rien de surnaturel dans l’embrasement de Sodome; il épargne les 
miracles 4 la Providence avec beaucoup d’économie. Mr. Burnet a bien la 
mine de ne rien croire sur l’histoire de la chute du premier homme: pour 
le moins il donne clairement 4 entendre que Moise n’en a point rapporté le 
fait littéralement, mais voilé sous une maniére d’apologue, ou d’embléme, 
selon la maniére des Orientaux. Vous verrez dans le dernier journal de Mr. 
Basnage”‘ |’extrait du Moses vindicatus de Mr. Graverol,?° le ministre qui 
a répondu quant a ce point 4 Mr. Burnet. Mon Dictionnaire est encore a 
la lettre B. Si vous avez des mémoires 4 communiquer pour Mrs. du Chéne, 
pére et fils,2® outre la lettre que vous avez faite et que vous avez la bonté 
de me vouloir communiquer touchant le fils, vous n’aurez, Monsieur, qu’a 


22 The well-known theologian and critic, Jean Leclerc, (1657-1736), was the editor of 
the Bibliothéque universelle et historique (1686-1693), 26 vols.), of the Bibliothéque choisie 
(1703-1713, 28 vols.), of the Bibliothéque ancienne et moderne (1714-1727, 28 vols.). A free- 
minded Protestant, a friend of Locke, he was deposed from the ministry by the Walloon Church 
in Holland, but in 1684 he became professor of letters, philosophy and Hebrew in the College 
of the Remonstranten at Amsterdam. After the death of Limborch, the Remonstrant leader, 
he succeeded him as professor of ecclesiastical history. “Champion courageux de la liberté de 
penser, ennemi intraitable du dogmatisme et de l’intolérance, il a passé sa vie 4 combattre pour 
les droits de la raison, et l’on ne saurait douter que ses nombreux ouvrages n’aient contribué 4 
accélérer le mouvement du dix-huitiéme siécle” (Haag, La France Protestante). He published 
a number of separate treatises, translations and critical editions. The volume to which Bayle 
here refers is the second part of his Commentarii philologici et Paraphrases in Vet. Testam., 
Amsterdam, 1690-1731, 4 vols., in-folio. The commentary on Genesis formed vol. II, published 
in 1693. 

23 Thomas Burnet (1635-1715) had published, in 1681, his Telluris Theoria sacra, a new 
theory on the origin of the earth. Cf. Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 3, 1932, p. 212, note 27. 
The “new work” here referred to is, no doubt, his Archeologia philosophica, sive doctrina 
antiqua de rerum Originibus, 1692, in which he expounded that the Biblical account of the fall 
of man was merely an allegory. It was so strongly attacked by the clergy that Burnet was 
obliged to resign his position as chaplain and secretary to King William. Cf. Heathcote, Life 
of Dr. Burnet, 1759. 

24 Henri Basnage de Beauval (1656-1710), who published from 1687 to 1709 his periodical, 
Histoire des Ouvrages des Savents, 24 vols. 

25 Moses vindicatus, a work by Jean Graverol, brother of Francois. On him see RomManic 
Review, XXIII, No. 3, 1932, p. 212, note 26. 

26 André Duchesne (1584-1640), famous historian and gencalogist, to whom Bayle devoted 
an article in the Dictionnaire; and Francois Duchesne (1616-1693), his son, who, like his father, 
was historiographer of France. For their numerous works, see Lelong, Bibl. historique, and for 
their manuscripts, the catalogue of the Fonds Duchesne in the Bibliothéque Nationale. This 
passage proves that Pinsson de Riolles furnished information for this article on Duchesne, as 
he did for others, such as that on the Akakias and that on Pierre Hallé, 
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les donner & Mr. Leers. On a imprimé en Allemagne quelques lettres du 
savant Conringius,?* professeur 4 Helmstedt, écrites a Mr. I’Evéque de 
Paderborn?’ et a Mr. Baluzes,2® avec les réponses de celui-ci. La vie de 
Conringius a été mis a la téte. Mr. Lenfant, ministre francais a Berlin,?° 
vient de publier une traduction francaise d’un livre que Mr. Spanheim, le 
professeur de théologie 4 Leyden,?! fit, il y a quelque temps, concernant la 
papesse Jeanne.®? Il ne démord point de l’opinion qui a tant duré, et il 
cherche toutes les exceptions qu’il peut aux raisons pesantes que les 
Onufrius,** les Allatius,?4 et principalement le ministre David Blondel ont 


27 A volume of letters of the well-known scholar, Herman Conring (1606-1681), was 
published in 1694 by Gaspard Corber: Epistolarum syntagmata duo una cum responsis, premissa 
Conringii vita, scriptorum index et de bis doctorum virorum judicia, Helmstedt, in-4. Conring 
was successively professor of physics, medicine, and law at Helmstzdt. He published about 
120 works and treatises (Nicéron estimates 200), on very diverse subjects: physiology, physics, 
medicine, history, chronology, politics, commerce, chemistry, law, etc. He was one of the last 
of the great encyclopedists. Cf. Nicéron, Mémoires, vol. XIX. 

28 Archbishop Ferdinand of Paderborn, a bishopric in Westphalia, who was in close con- 
nection with the littérateurs of his time. The Jesuit father, Commire, for example, dedicated 
a number of his Latin poems to him. Cf. note 41 below. 

29 Etienne Baluze (1630-1718), the historian who, in 1667, was put in charge fo Colbert's 
library and built it up until it became one of the finest collections in Europe. Later he became 
professor of canon law and inspector of the Collége Royal. He lost the favor of Louis XIV 
because of his Histoire généalogique de la Maison d’Auvergne, 1709, which seemed to sub- 
stantiate the claims to independence from France of the Cardinal of Bouillon, Emmanuel- 
Théodose. Baluze’s fortune was confiscated, and he was imprisoned for three years. Another 
of his works, the Vie des Papes d’Avignon, was put on the Index. He left about 45 printed 
works and numerous manuscripts. Cf. for instance, Abbé Lambert, Histoire littéraire du 
Régne de Louis XIV, I, pp. 143-146; Dupin, Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques, vol. V; 
Voltaire, Le Siécle de Louis XIV, vol. I; etc. 

30 Jacques Lenfant, (1661-1728), the renowned Protestant theologian who, after having 
been minister of the French church in Heidelberg, filled the same post at Berlin for almost 40 
years. He collaborated extensively on the literary periodicals of the time: the Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres, Leclerc’s Bibliothéque Choisie, Masson’s Histoire critique de la République 
des Lettres and, principally, on the Bibliothéque germanique, of which he was one of the found- 
ers. He wrote a number of works on church history, sermons, besides the Poggiana, ou la 
Vie, le Caractére, les Sentences et les Bons Mots de Pogge Florentin ..., 1720. Cf. Haag, 
La France Protestante, etc. 

31 Frederick Spanheim (1632-1701), professor of theology and Bible history, as well as 
librarian, at the University of Leyden, of which he was also rector four times. Among his 64 
works, one finds the Disquisitio historica de Papa famina inter Leonem IV et Benedictum Il, 
Leyden, 1691. This work was translated by Jacques Lenfant as Histoire de la Papesse Jeanne, 
Cologne [Amsterdam], 1694. Cf. Nicéron, Mémoires, vol. XXTX. 

32 Spanheim only repeated the long-accredited legend which represented Pope John VIII 
as a disguised woman,—a certain Agnes, of English origin, who, after having received an educa- 
tion at Cologne, fell deeply in love with a Benedictine monk and fled with him to Athens in 
man’s attire. There she finished her studies brilliantly and went to Rome as “Joannes Anglicus.” 
She received holy orders and soon became a cardinal and then pope. She died at childbirth 
while going in solemn papal procession to the Basilica of St. John Lateran. The story was 
so generally accepted that Platina, in his History of the Popes (printed 1479), dedicated to 
Pope Sixtus IV, retold it in detail. More than a hundred authors are known to have repeated 
this somewhat scurrilous legend between the 13th and the 17th centuries. Its final refutation 
is found in Johann Dollinger, Papstfabelw des Mittelalters, 1863. 

83 Onuphrius or Onofrio Panvinio (1529-1568), one of the earliest critical historians, 
reprinted the Im vitas summorum pontificum opus, 1479, by Barthelemy de Sacchi, known as 
Platina (1421-1481); but he added footnotes refuting the fabulous story of the woman-pope, 
which Platina had expounded at length. 
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produites contre l’existence de cette papesse.*5 A propos de Longin, je 
vous dirai qu’il s’en fait une nouvelle édition 4 Utrecht in-4° dans laquelle 
on insérera la version et les remarques de Mrs. Despréaux et Dacier. Je ne 
doute point que celles de Mr. Perrault n’y soient aussi insérées. L’auteur 
de cette édition se nomme Tollius.2° Il a du savoir et des humanités. Il 
était professeur 4 Duisbourg, au pays de Cléves, et voyagea par ordre de 
l’Electeur de Brandebourg en divers pays du monde pour acheter des livres 
a mettre dans la Bibliothéque Electorale. Il se fit de votre religion 4 Rome, 
et A son retour il quitta sa charge de professeur 4 Duisbourg. II s’est retiré 
a Utrecht oi il n’a pas beaucoup de bien & dépenser. Il y publie un Longin 
grec et latin; il corrige le texte grec et donne une nouvelle version avec un 
ample commentaire. La version frangaise de Mr. Despréaux avec les notes 
serviront d’Appendix. Mr. Leers en a porté quelques feuilles & Paris a la 
priére du libraire d’Utrecht. La Vie de Cromwell et de la Reine Elizabeth, 
par Mr. Léti,®7 ont été mis en francais depuis peu et sont en vente. Je suis 


34 Leo Allatius or Allaci (1586-1669) wrote a Confutatio fabule de Joanna Papissa . 
1640, against the woman-pope myth. 


35 David Blondel (1591-1655), minister and professor at Amsterdam, published the 
Familier Eclaircissement de la Question, Si une femme a été assise au siége papal de Rome?, 
Amsterdam, 1647. He was attacked by Congnard in his Traité contre l’Eclaircissement donné 
par Blondel . . . , 1668, in which the actual existence of the woman-pope is defended. 


36 Jacobus Tollius ($1696), a strange figure, a combination of philologist, bibliophile and 
alchemist. His father, Cornelius Tollius (c. 1620-c. 1662), was the secretary of Vossius and, 
later, professor of eloquence and Greek at Harderwijk. He edited the well-known De in- 
felicitate litteratorum of J. P. Valeriano, Amsterdam, 1647, Palephatus’ De incredibilibus, an 
Alexandrian philosopher who attempted a rational explanation of the marvels of mythology, etc. 
His brother, Alexander Tollius, was first corrector of the famous printer Jan Blaeuw of 
Amsterdam, then professor at Harderwijk. He published the works of Vossius (1641, 3 vols.). 
Jacobus Tollius was for some time the secretary of Heinsius, and, in 1662, joined him in 
Stockholm. He became rector of the Gymnasium at Gouda, and obtained the degree of doctor 
of medicine. In 1673 he left Gouda, and began to exercise his new profession at Noordwijk 
until 1679, when he was appointed professor of the humanities in the University of Duisburg. 
Already at that time he had begun his labors in search of the philosophers’ stone. The Elector 
of Brandenburg sent him through Germany and Italy on scientific missions; and his protracted 
sojourn in Italy gave rise to the rumor that he had become a Catholic, the more that in Rome 
he stayed in the palace of Cardinal Barberini. Bayle repeats this rumor, which does not seem 
to have been founded, since Tollius left Rome without taking leave of the Cardinal. However, 
on his return to Berlin, he found that the Elector had no further interest in him. He returned 
to Holland and opened, without a license, a private school in Utrecht, but it was closed by the 
authorities. He died in want. In one of his works, Fortuita, in quibus, preter critica nonnulla, 
tota fabularis historia greca, phenicia, egyptica ad chemiam pertinere asseritur, 1686, he at- 
tempted to prove that the fables of antiquity are, in reality, allegories of the mysteries of the 
alchemists; in his Manuductio ad calum chemicum, 1688, he expounded a method for the dis- 
covery of the philosophers’ stone. He also published relations of his travels. For Bayle’s dis- 
cussion of Tollius’ edition of Longin, see his letter to Du Rondel of June 8, 1694, Cuvres 
diverses, ed. 1737, IV, p. 710, Lettre CLXII. 


87 On this historian and indefatigable Italian intriguer, see RomMANic Review, XXIV, No. 
1, 1933, p. 18, note 12. The Italian text of his Historia e memorie recondite sopra alla vita 
di Oliviero Cromvele, detto il Tiranno senza vizi, il Principe senza virta, scritta da Gregorio 
Leti-. . . , Amsterdamo, P. e G. Blaeu, 1692, 2 vols., in-8, was translated into French by J. 
Le Pelletier as La Vie d’Olivier Cromwel, Amsterdam, A. Schelte, 1694, 2 vols., in-8. His 
Historia o vero vita di Elisabetta, Regina d’Inghilterra, detta per sopranome la Comediante 
Politica, Amsterdamo, A. Wolfgany, 1692, 2 vols., in-12, was translated as Le Vie d’Elisabeth, 
Reine d’Angleterre. Traduite de Vltalien . .. , Amsterdam, 1694, 2 vols., in-8. 
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faché, Monsieur, de n’avoir rien de plus curieux a vous mander. Je suis, 
avec toute sorte d’estime et de reconnaissance, 


“Tout a vous, 
Bayle.” 
“Inventaire des Piéces contenus dans le 
Paquet du 30 de mars 1694. 


“Deux lettres de Mr. Pinsson, l'une du 29, l'autre du 30 mars 1694. 


“L’éloge de Jean Martin que Monsieur Pinsson a eu la bonté de 
copier.38 


“Deux sceaux, l’un de René, roi de Sicile,®® l’autre d’un Concile de 
France en 1423. 


“Deux piéces latines de Mr. de Santeuil, Victorinus vindicatus, et Quo 
more cantande hore canonice.*°® 


“Deux exemplaires de l’ode du P. Commire*! sur la machine de S. 


38 Jean Martin (fc. 1553, in Paris) was at first secretary to Maximilian Sforza, who had 
withdrawn to France after giving up the Duchy of Milan to Francis I. After Sforza’s death 
(1530), he became secretary to Cardinal de Lenancourt. He is known especially for his ex- 
tensive translations from the Italian, among which we may mention: L’Arcadie de Messire 
Jacques Sannazar, Lyon, 1544 and Paris, 1544; Hypnérotomachie . . ou Discours du Songe de 
Poliphile, Paris, 1546, translated from the Italian of F. Colonna by J. Martin (this translation, 
apparently made by an anonymous author, was revised by Jean Martin, and republished by 
Béroalde de Verville as Le Tableau des riches Inventions . .. , Paris, 1600); Roland furieux, 
Lyon, 1544, a prose translation (Du Verdier and La Croix du Maine had attributed this transla- 
tion to Jean des Gouttes erroneously, for he merely inserted an é¢pitre dédicatoire in the volume. 
Cf. the Nouvelle Biographie générale, and Reynier, p. 158, note 1); Les Azolains ... de la 
Nature d’Amour, 1545, a translation of Bembo; Le premier Livre d’ Architecture, 1545, transla- 
tion of Sebastiano Serlio; Le cinquiéme Livre d’ Architecture, 1547; Le second Livre de Perspective, 
1545; La Circé, Lyon, 1550, translation of J. B. Galli. Martin also translated several works 
from the Latin: Architecture, ou Art de bien batir, 1547, translation of Vitruvius; L’Archi- 
tecture et Art de bien bétir, Paris, 1553, translated from the Latin of L. B. Alberti (Denis 
Sauvoye, who published this work, states that Martin died before the printing had been com- 
pleted, and furnishes a list of his friend’s works); Oraison sur le Trépas du Roi Francois, 
Paris, 1547, from the Latin of Galland; Le Théologie naturelle, Paris, 1551, from the Latin of 
Raymond Sabunde. He also issued several translations from the Greek. Cf. Du Verdier and 
La Croix du Maine, Bibl. Fr., Nicéron, Mém., vol. XLII, Moréri, Grand Dict. bist., Reynier, 
Le Roman sentimental avant l’Astrée, Paris, 1908, etc. 

39 René, called “The Good,” King of Naples and Sicily, 1408-1480, well known as painter 
and £. 

P40 Jean de Santeul (1630-1697), the well-known Modern Latin poet. His collected works 
appeared as Opera poctica (hymnis exceptis), Paris, 1694; Opera omnia, 1698, and a more 
complete edition in 1729. Cf. Montalant-Bougleux, Santeul ou la Poésie latine sous Louis XIV, 
Paris, 1854; Bonetty, Etudes sur la Vie et les Ecrits de Santeul, in Annales de Philosophie, 
1854, etc. The poems here referred to are: Victorinus vindicatus, beginning: “Fletus pone tuos, 
et jam compesce querelas .. .” Cf. Joan. Baptiste Santolii Victorini Opera Pottica, Parisiis, 
apud Dionysium Thierry, 1694, pp. 105-109, and Quo More ac Modo cantande sint a Clericis 
Hore canonice, beginning: “Alterno Jessea choro que Carmina psallis ...” Cf. Le Vie et les 
Bons, Mots de Monsieur de Santeuil, avec plusieurs Piéces de Poésies ... , Nouvelle Edition, 
Amsterdam, Zacharie Chatelain, 1752, Part I, pp. 228-230. It is there translated into French: 
De quelle Maniéve et dans quelles Dispositions le Clergé doit chanter POffice Divin, pp. 230-236. 

41Le Pére Jean Commire (1625-1702), a Jesuit, with Santeul the best Modern Latin 
poet of the period. He collaborated on the Journal de Trévoux. For a bibliography of his 
works, see C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. II, 1891, and vol. Ix, 
Supplement, 1900. For his French poems published in the recueils, see F, Lachévre, Bibliographie 
des Recueils Coll., Il, pp. 268-269. Cf. also Gigas, op. cit., pp. 142, 277, 615. He issued a 
Recueil de Poésies latines, Paris, 1678, and his GEuvres posthumes, Paris, 1702, were published by 
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Malo,*? I’un desquels était pour Mr. de Beauval qui lui a été envoyé. 

“Les vers du P. de Jouvancy*® sur la méme machine; !’extrait de la 
Bibliothéque de S. Jéréme** qui a été envoyé a Mr. de Beauval auquel il 
était destiné, mais il avait déja parlé de ladite Bibliothéque dans son 
journal.*5 Ainsi la chose est venue trop tard. 

“La Requéte de Marguerite Malauze.*6 

“Grisélidis, Conte de peau dane, et Souhaits ridicules. 2° edit.47 

“Un exemplaire de la dissertation de Mr. Graverol sur le Dieu Pan, 


sur la médaille des Tyriens, sur la médaille grecque de Trajan, et sur la 
statue d’Arles. 


“Deux exemplaires de la lettre du méme a Mr. Ciampini, intitulée 
Votum due Nehalenie solutum. Cela fait en tout six piéces de Mr. Gravero!. 
Mr. Pinsson marque que j’en trouverais huit dans ce paquet.*§ 


J. B. du Halde. A. Baillet has discussed his work in the Jugement des Savants (ed. 1722), 
V, pp. 387-390. 

42 On Nov. 26, 1693, during the War of the League of Augsburg, an English fleet of 10 
vessels and 100 bomb-vessels, entered the roadstead of Saint-Malo, and bombarded the city. Three 
days later the English tried to destroy the city by launching a machine in its port, but the 
fire-ship that carried it failed, and the projectiles did not reach the city. In 1695 the English 
again tried in vain to bombard Saint-Malo. The failure of the English machine to destroy the 
city in 1693 became the subject of many heroic poems. One of these was the Neo-Latin ode 
of Pére Commire to which Bayle refers: Macloviopolis ab ignibus Anglorum singulari Dei beneficio 
servata. Ode, beginning: “Decepta fraus est: es scelus molimine .. .” Cf. Joannis Commirii e 
Societate Jesu Carmina. Editio novissima longe auctior et emendatior, Lutetiz Parisiorum, apud 
J. Barbou, 1715, II, pp. 22-25. 

43 Le Pére Joseph de Jouvancy (1643-1719), well known as a classic scholar and poet. 
He published numerous works, among them expurgated editions of Juvenal, Terence, Ovid, 
Horace, Martial, etc., as well as original works, such as his Orationes, 1701, 2 vols. On his 
relations with Santeul see La Vie et les Bons Mots de Monsieur de Santeuil, Part Il, p. 127 ff. 
The poem to which Bayle refers is: De Navali Machina in San-Macloviane urbis exitium ab 
hostibus irrito conatu fabricata, idib. decemb., 1693, in-4, 7 pp. Early the following year he 
published still another poera on this event: Divo Maclovio, Macloviensium patrono, ab suam 
urbem servatam, ode, ad illustrissimum Ecclesia principem Sebastianum de Guemadeuc, maclovien- 
sem episcopum, Kalen, jan., 1694, in-8, 8 pp. There was still another Neo-Latin poem composed 
about this event which Bayle does not mention: that of Prépetit de Grammont, which he also 
translated into French: Traduction de l’Ode latine du S. de Prepetit de Grammont, Professeur 
@’Eloquence au Collége des Grassins, sur la machine de Saint Malo, Paris, Louis Sevestre, 1694, 
in-8. Cf. Journal des Savants, vol. XXII, 1695, Journal XXVI, p. 528. 

444 reference to the renowned edition of the Benedictines of St. Jerome’s Bibliotheca 
divina (translations of the Holy Scriptures), which appeared in Paris from 1693 to 1706 in $ 
vols., in-folio. The first volume was edited by Pouget, and after his death the work was 
continued by Martianay. 

45 Henri Basnage de Beauval (1656-1710), who published from 1687 to 1709, the peri- 
odical: Histoire des Ouvrages des Savants, to which Bayle here refers. Cf. note 24. 

46 Possibly a member of the family of the bastard Bourbon branch of the Marquis de 
Malauze, who were also Viscounts of Lavedan. On the several members of this family, see 
Moréri, Grand Dict. bist. 

47 In 1694 Charles Perrault had published the second edition of: Grisélidis, Nouvelle, avec 
le Conte de Peau d’Ane et celui des Soubaits ridicules, Paris, J. B. Coignard. The first had 
appeared anonymously three years earlier under the title: La Marquise de Salusses ou la Patience de 
Grisélidis, Nouvelle, Paris, J. B. Coignard, 1691. Cf. note 21. 

48 The 5 works of Graverol to which Bayle refers are: 1. Dissertation sur une Médaille 
grecque qui porte le nom du dieu Pan, 1689; 2. Dissertation sur une Médaille des Tyriens, 
1690; 3. Dissertation sur une Pierre antique et sur une Médaille grecque de ?Empereur Trajan, 
1686; 4. Dissertation sur la Statue qui était autrefois a Arles et qui est a présent a Versailles, 
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“Une lettre pour Mr. Allix qui a été tout aussitét envoyée par la poste.*® 

“Deux épitaphes de Mr. Ménage par Mr. Pinsson, l’une sans revers, 
l'autre ayant au revers la lettre de Mr. Simon de Val-Hébert touchant les 
Origines de feu Mr. Ménage.5° Mr. Pinsson me parle d’une demie douzaine 
d’exemplaires qu’il dit qu’il m’envoie pour étre donnés a Mrs. Basnage, Le 
Clerc, Gravius, Leers et Wetstein.51 Je me serais acquitté ponctuellement 
et avec le plus grand plaisir du monde de cette commission, mais je n’ai 
trouvé dans le paquet que les deux exemplaires susdits. 

“J'ai cru devoir envoyer cet inventaire au trés obligeant et trés officieux 
Mr. Pinsson, afin qu’il voie si son paquet n’aurait pas été ouvert. et si l’on 
n’en aurait volé quelque chose. Il faut que ce paquet n’ait pas tenu la 
route que l’on avait cru, car il m’a été envoyé d’Amsterdam environ la mi- 
Juillet 1694 par Mrs. Huguetan®? libraires, qui m’ont marqué qu’ils venaient 
de le recevoir par la poste dans un autre paquet qu’on leur avait envoyé 
de France. Ce paquet était trop gros pour avoir été destiné pour la poste 
par Mr. Pinsson. Je conjecture que I’adresse qu’on lui avait indiquée sur 
la fin de mars manqua, et que celui qui la lui avait indiquée en ayant at- 
tendu une autre vainement longtemps, s’est enfin servi de la poste.” 

. * * 


In a later letter of November 8, 1694, Bayle showed his continued in- 
terest in the controversy of the Ancients and the Moderns, and especially in 
the works of Perrault. Pinsson de Riolles remained their intermediary, for 
he gives him explicit information, even about polemical replies to his 
Paralléles des Anciens et des Modernes, which were in preparation: 

“Le 8 de novembre 1694.53 


1685; 5. Votum due Nebalenia solutum, sive Epistola de opere quondam musivo nmuper reperto, 
1689. The Ciampini that Bayle mentions was the Italian archzologist, Giovanni-Giusto Ciampini 
(1633-1698). His principal works were collected by Gianini in 1717, 3 vols. Cf. Nicéron, 
Mém., IV, p. 193. 

49 The well-known Protestant pastor (1641-1717) who, after 1685, went to London as 
minister. 

50 The Simon du Val-Hébert whom Bayle mentions was very likely Simon, the secretary 
of Ménage. See H. Ashton, Lettres de Madame de la Fayette et de Gilles Ménage, 1924. Bayle 
mentions him in a letter to Graevius of March 12, 1702. Again, in a letter of June 17, 1704, 
Bayle mentions Mr. Simon de Valhébert as “bibliothécaire de l’Abbé Bignon.” He addressed a 
letter to Bayle on Aug. 19, 1697 (preserved in the Royal Library of Copenhagen), and another 
on Nov. 26, 1696 (also in the Royal Library), an extract of which is printed in Gigas, op. cit., 
p. 664. He was a neighbor of Dr. Bernier de Blois. : 

As to the Origines of Ménage, there were several left in manuscript, according to the 
Mémoires pour servir 4 la Vie de M. Ménage in the Ménagiana of 1715: Les Origines et les 
Dialectes de la Langue grecque; Les Origines de Facgons de parler proverbiales francaises. Ménage 
had printed: Origines de la Langue francaise, 1650, and Origini della Lingua italiana, 1669. 

51 The savants Jacques Basnage, Jean Leclerc, (cf. note 22 above), J. G. Graevius, and 

ublishers Leers (note 17) and Wetstein. 
= OS neues ‘cosh (tc. 1750), upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, took 
refuge in Holland, where he established himself as an influential bookseller, with branches all 
over Europe and even in Turkey. At the same time he acted as banker, and amassed a great 
fortune. He eventually emigrated to Denmark, where he founded several industries, and was 
made Count of Guldensteene by Frederick IV. Cf. Haag, La France Protestente, VI, p. 8. 
53 Published from the Columbia University Manuscript of Letters by Bayle. 
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“A Monsieur Pinsson des Riolles: 

“ Je vous suis infiniment obligé, Monsieur, de l’exemplaire que Mr. 
Leers m’a donné de votre part de votre lettre sur les Bénédictins morts 
depuis peu.54 II n’y a point d’écrits qui soient plus 4 mon gofit et 4 mon 
usage présentement que ceux de cette nature; et ils me donnent un nouveau 
plaisir quand ils sont de votre fagon. Je n’ai rien vu encore de tout ce que 
Mr. Leers a acheté & Paris. Nous n’avons pas ici des nouveautés littéraires. 
Je viens de parcourir le Journal des Scavans qui s’imprime tous les deux 
mois ici A Rotterdam, et qui est de la composition de Mr. Chauvin, ministre 
du Languedoc refugié dans cette ville.55 Je n’y ai trouvé qu’un seul livre 
imprimé en Hollande, encore n’est-ce qu’une seconde édition de la Vie du 
Prince de Condé.5® J’ai vu dans les titres qu’il met a la fin de chaque 
journal un Traité sur le luxe des coiffures, imprimé depuis peu a Paris.57 
Je m’imagine que les prédications du Carme Connecte qui fut brulé a 
Rome®S n’y ont pas été oubliées. Un Anglais, fort savant homme, nommé 
Wotton, a fait un livre en sa langue sur la dispute des Anciens et des 
Modernes.59 C’est au sujet de Mr. le Chevalier Temple qui dans ses 
(Euvres mélées a fait une dissertation la-dessus, oi il semble préférer les 
Anciens aux Modernes.®® Wotton le réfute, mais il ne réfute pas moins, a 
ce qu’on m’a dit, Mr. Perrault. Comme je n’entends pas anglais je ne puis 
savoir que par rapport ce que c’est. Il ne convient point avec Mr. Perrault 
des preuves dont il se faut servir pour élever les Modernes sur les Anciens, 


54 Pinsson de Riolles composed that year (1694), for instance, the Eloge de Dom du 
Frische, a Benedictine monk. Cf. the letter of Bayle to Pinsson de Riolles of Oct. 1, 1693, 
Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 4, 1932, p. 317, note 29. 

55 The Nouveau Journal des Savants dressé @ Rotterdam par le Sieur C ... (1694). The 
editor, Etienne Chauvin, a French refugee, was a friend of Bayle. Cf. note 28 of the article: 
“VI. Bayle Rectifies the Ménagiana on his Conversion (1693-1694),” in the Romanic Review, 
XXIII, no. 3, July-September, 1932, p. 212. 

56 Pierre Coste published, in 1693, a Histoire de Louis de Bourbon, Il du nom, Prince 
de Condé, premier prince du sang. Par P***, Another enlarged edition appeared in 1695. Also 
in 1693 La Brune issued the Mémoires pour servir a Histoire de Louis de Bourbon, Prince de 
Condé, in 2 vols. 

57 This Traité contre le Luxe des Coéffures is by Abbé de Vassets, printed in Paris, 
Couterot, 1694, in-8. 

58 Thomas Conecte, a monk of the Carmelite Order, a Breton, burned as a heretic in 
Rome in 1434, was reputed to be the greatest preacher of his century. In the Dictionnaire 
Bayle says of him: “Il déclamoit d’une grande force contre les vices du clergé et contre le luxe 
des femmes: il en vouloit principalement a leurs coiffures, qui étoient d’une taille... émorme... 
Il vint 4 bout de ce luxe: il obligea les Dames 4 s’habiller modestement; mais ce fut moins par la 
force des raisons avec lesquelles il représentoit les devoirs Evangéliques, que par les insultes qu'il 
exhortoit les enfans 4 faire aux femmes qui ne voudroient point se réformer. De 1a vint que dés 
qu’il eut quitté le pais elles reprirent leurs coiffures avec de nouveaux étages, comme pour se 
dédommager du temps perdu.” 

59 William Wotton (1666-1727) is remembered chiefly for his participation in the con- 
troversy about the Ancients and the Moderns. The volume here referred to is: Reflections 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning (1694). He was in favor of the Moderns, though moderate- 
ly so. Swift attacked him in the Battle of Books. In his last years W. Wotton took up the 
study of Celtic and translated the Laws of Howel Dda (published in 1730). 

60 Sir William Temple (1628-1699) published in 1692 the second part of his Miscellanea, 
containing among other subjects the essay, Upon the Ancient and Modern Learning, which is 
remarkable only as having given rise to the famous controversy on the Letters of Phalaris. Cf. 
H. Rigault, Histoire de la Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, Paris, 1856, p. 292 ff. 
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et comme c’est un homme fort versé dans les antiquités, il s’attache & la na- 
tion égyptienne, et fait voir que Il’idée que l'on se forme de la sagesse et de la 
science de cette nation est trés mal fondée. Vous voyez que c’est un champ 
oi: l’on peut trouver une belle moisson de littérature. Un de nos meilleurs 
humanistes nommé Perizonius, professeur & Leyde,®! a dessein d’écrire 
contre Mr. Perrault pour la défense d’'Homére, etc. C’est ce que Mr. 
Crammer®? a annoncé au public dans ses Vindicie nominis germanici. Je 
vous ai déja fait savoir que c’est une réponse & l’invective du Pére Bouhours 
qui a mis en question Si un Allemand peut étre bel Esprit.6* Mr. Perizonius 
attend la troisitme partie de l’ouvrage de Mr. Perrault,®* avant que de se 
hater dans la réponse qu’il prépare. Tout cela ne peut que contribuer a la 
gloire de Mr. Perrault, et vous me ferez plaisir de lui témoigner que j’en 
suis trés aise, étant autant que je le suis son trés humble serviteur. Un 
médailliste allemand nommé Weidner a publié un recueil des médailles qui 
concernent la piété. Son livre a pour titre Pietas ex nummis antiquioribus 
delineata.®“5> Mr. l’Abbé Nicaise®® sera bien aise de savoir cela, s'il ne I’a 
déja appris. J’ai appris avec bien de douleur la mort de notre ami de 
Nimes, Mr. Graverol.®* Il est mort, m’a-t-on dit, bon Protestant, et a vérifié 
la maxime de Lucréce, 
‘Nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 
eiciuntur et eripitur persona, manet res.’®8 

Cela, je m’assure, ne vous empéchera point de lui faire une inscription.® 


Je suis, Monsieur, tout & vous, Bayle.” 


61 The Dutch philologist Perizonius, whose real name was Jacob Voorbrock (1651-1715), 
became in 1693 professor of the Greek language and history in the University of Leyden. With 
Bentley he was the most outstanding classical scholar of his period. Bayle praises him for his 
accuracy and exhaustiveness, and, especially, for his work: Amimadversiones bistorice .. . 
(1685) which, Bayle declares, should be called the “errata of the historians and critics, since 
it is a collection of their perpetual mistakes.” “Il veut savoir si les moindres choses qu’on dit 
sont véritables.” Cf. Bayle, Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, June, 1685, Article I, 
CEuvres diverses, 1737, I, p. 298. 

62 John Frederick Cramer (March 17, 1715 at the Hague), in 1694 published the 
Vindicia nominis germanici contra quosdam obtrectatores gallos, Berlin, 1694, in-folio. Cf. 
“IX. Literary News Letters to Pinsson de Riolles,” Sept. 16, 1694, Romanic Review, XXIV, 
No. 1, 1933, p. 18, note 8. 

63 Dominique Bouhours (1628-1702), the famous Jesuit critic, best known for his Maniére 
de bien penser dans les Ouvrages de l’esprit, Dialogues (1687, 1688, 1689, 1691, etc.). Si um 
Allemand peut étre bel Esprit is part of Bouhours’ volume, Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugéne. 

64 Perrault’s Paralléles des Amciens et des Modernes was published from 1688 to 1697 
in 4 vols, 

85 Pietas ex Nummis entiquioribus delineata 4 Joh. Weidnero Augustano. Jenae, Apud 
Joh. Bielkium. Literis Wertherianis, 1693, 1694. Cf. Allg. Deutsche Biograpbie, vol. 44, p. 471. 

66 Claude Nicaise (1623-1701), one of Bayle’s correspondents, archzologist and numisma- 
tist. Cf., on him the introduction of E. Caillemer to his Lettres de divers Savants a Abbé 
Nicaise, Lyon, 1885. One of Bayle’s letters to Abbé Nicaise is found in Caillemer, op. cit., 
pp. 227-229, while several letters of Nicaise to Bayle have been published in Gigas, op. cit., 

. 387-600. 
m 67 Francois Graverol died at Nimes, September 10, 1694. Cf. “VIII. On the Article 
*Akakia’ in the Dictionnaire?’ Romanic Review, XXIII, No. 4, 1932, p. 315, note 18. 

68 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Book III, verses 57-58. 

69 Pinsson de Riolles was a Catholic. Cf. Bayle’s letter to Pinsson de Riolles of July 
26, 1694, where, while speaking of Tollius’ rumored conversion to Catholicism, he writes: “Il 
se fit de votre religion 4 Rome...” 
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There is no doubt that the relations between Bayle and Perrault re- 
mained cordial for many years, though their correspondence must have 
suffered occasional lapses. This we may infer from a letter of Perrault to 
Abbé Du Bos, of which the latter sent an extract to Bayle on February 10, 
1696: 


“Faites, je vous prie, mes baisemains 4 Mr. Bayle quand vous lui 
écrirez et assurez-le, qu’il n’y a que la seule crainte de lui étre importun 
au milieu des travaux qu’il a entrepris, qui m’empéche de lui écrire, ayant 
une extréme vénération pour son mérite et une extréme reconnaissance des 
choses obligeantes qu’il a bien voulu écrire en ma faveur. Je voudrais bien 
que lui et moi pussions vivre assez pour voir mourir le pédantisme, notre 
ennemi commun 

J. L. Geric AND G. L. vAN RoosBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


(To be continued) 


70 Gigas, op. cit., p. 248. For the rdle of Abbé Du Bos in this Quarrel, see A. Lombard, 
La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes; PV Abbé Du Bos, Neuchatel, 1908. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
LE LIVRE DE MAISTRE REGNARD ET DE DAME HERSANT SA FEMME 


O other students who have followed the long, complex history of the 

mediaeval beast epic, the name of Jehan Tenessax and his Liure de Maistre 

Regnard et de Dame Hersant sa Femme! may have proved as tantalizing 
as it had to me in my detailed investigations in this field. Cited by critics as 
a ‘translation’ of Renard le Nouvel, this black letter edition, which was re- 
published several times during the first half of the 16th century,” has naturally 
received only a passing glance by those concerned with the more original con- 
tributions to the cycle: the later versions have not yet had their just share of 
attention in a comprehensive study. So it was with interest that I read this 
unpretentious little quarto, now distinctly rare, which, apparently, was the only 
French version of the Reynard story to be honored with early publication. Had 
I not been trained in the pursuit of sources, I might have been almost as un- 
suspecting as its contemporary readers of its 13th century origin, for, like many 
a redactor who prepared the well-known tales of the past for that eager public 
of our first presses, this author did not leave his material as he found it, but 
adapted it in the spirit of his own time. This volume, then, becomes of sig- 
nificance not only as one more mutation in that body of legend so popular in 
the Middle Ages, but as one more illustration of the tastes and literary methods 
of this new period. 


1 The earliest copy that I have found is that of 1516, published by Michel Lenoir, Paris. 
The title appears in this form. In the undated edition by Philippe Lenoir the title continues: — 
liure plaisant et facetieux contenant mainz propos et subtiles passages pour monstrer couuerts et 
celes les conditions et meurs de plusieurs estatz et offices comme sera declare cy-apres. I have 
been unable to find copies of the editions which Brunet cites under the title Le docteur en 
malice, maistre Reynart demontrant les ruses et cautelles qu’il use envers les personnes, Rouen, 
1550; Nicolas Buffet, 1551. He also notes an edition in Lyon, Olivier Arnoulet, 1528. 

21 am inclined to agree with L. Foulet who suggests that this book may have appeared 
only in the first years of the 16th century (Le Roman de Renard, Paris, 1914, p. 48). The 
undated edition by Philippe Lenoir could not have appeared before 1521. This is obviously later 
than that of his predecessor. The copy in the British Museum, dated in the catalogue 1530?, 
is the same as that of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Proper names are consistently capitalized; 
there are fewer abbreviations, more word division, and certain modernizations in spellings: the 
I omitted from such words as aulcun, the c from empruncter — to give only two examples. 
Curiously enough the edition of 1516 has three wood-cuts, two of which appeared in the 1504 
edition of Jean Bouchet, Les regnars traversant les perilleuses voyes des folles fiances du monde, 
attributed to Sebastian Brandt and by the same publisher. These had been previously used as 
illuminations in a vellum edition of the same work from the press of Anthoyne Verard, dated 
1500 in the Bibliothéque Nationale catalogue. The first of these cuts, three renards battering 
a fallen church, is only explained by this text (d ii, v, of Verard). The scrolls with the Latin 
inscriptions were suppressed in the work of Tenessax. The other, which appears above the dis- 
course on grammar (h iii, r) was evidently chosen for its decorative quality — a sleepy reader 
before an escritoire. My own feeling is that the volume followed that of Bouchet, gaining from 
the popularity of its predecessor. The tendency to date it earlier comes from the fact that the 
dating of the letters exchanged by Noble and Renard has been modernized, 1466. See note 39. 
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It is, however, with the rimed satire of Jacquemart Giélée of Lille that 
any comparison is suggestive, for Tenessax “appropriated without scruple”,® 
giving himself credit for what is but a “rehandling” of the poem written in 
the last decades of the 13th century.* The bare outline of narration is the same, 
but the two works leave a very different impression: each writer had his own 
lesson for an erring age, each his fashion of pointing a moral. Several aspects, 
consequently, present themselves for consideration in connection with the prose 
version: the changes and variations which Tenessax made in the story, his 
technique of adaptation, the ideas and the interpretations which he imposed 
upon his material. 


The earlier text is fairly available and has been summarized in detail,5 but 


a very general analysis may be helpful in placing the episodes, and in indicating 
the shifting evaluation. 


There is the usual rendez-vous of Spring. Summoned by king Noble, the 
notables of the realm assemble to participate in the knighting of his eldest son, 
Orgueil, with the allegorical arms of evil. This elaborate ceremony is followed 
by a tournament in which the new knight is surpassed by his younger brother. 
As a result jealousy opens the proud chevalier’s ear to the counsels of the arch 
traitor, Renard, who would take advantage of this moral weakness to avenge 
treacherously his traditional hatred of Ysengrin. The purposed joust fulfills 
these aspirations: Ysengrin is left for dead on the field, his son murdered, and 
Renard takes defiant refuge in his well-provisioned fortress. We are again in 
the familiar cadre. Justice must be accomplished by the enraged monarch, the 
rebel baron subdued in siege by the royal forces. But Renard surprises the 
sleeping camp, captures the willing Orgueil, who has been left on guard, and 
conducts him to Malpertuis, where he is crowned as chief of all the vices. 
Proserpine sends a scepter from hell as symbol of his victory, and in company 
with the other deadly sins he sets forth to vanquish the world. Renard has not 
been without his losses. Disguised as a friar, he gains entrance to the king, wins 
his confidence, and, with the aid of Grimbert, frees his own imprisoned son 
through the ruse of confessing the condemned. An assault of reprisal is fol- 
lowed by a truce. The respite means for Renard the opportunity to seek rein- 
forcements and to show up Noble’s avarice — the result of unwise advice on 
the part of Ysengrin — in contrast to his own largess. “Wise is he who makes 
of his wrong his right”. So Renard, conscious of the king’s undermined forces 
as the foes prepare for battle, but also aware that the defeat of Noble would 
only mean continued warfare on the part of the monarch’s friends, simulates 
humility and asks for peace — not, however, without the secret thought of 
power to come, even of the throne. Joyous festivity marks this great triumph 
over right, and the close of the first book. 

8 Jules Houdoy, Renard-le-Nouvel, roman satirique, etc., Paris, pp. 14-16, gives practically 
all the information that has been available on editions, and the barest suggestion of differences. 
Foulet follows this data in his brief remarks on this text as the only French version of the 
Renard cycle to receive early print. He adds that he has not examined a copy of this work 
(Op. cit., p. 48). 

4 The dates on the four manuscripts vary between 1288 and 1292. 

5 Published by Méon, Roman du Renart, Paris, 1826, vol. IV, pp. 125-561. Mr. John G. 
Roberts writes me that he is working on a new edition. The most complete analysis, partly 
paraphrase and with numerous quotations, is in the work of Houdoy, already cited. See also 
Rothe, Les Romans de Renard, Paris, 1845, pp. 360-459. 
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Renard is not content merely to corrupt the king’s son and the vassals. In 
those scenes of high comedy, perhaps the most amusing of the poem, he betrays 
not only his sovereign, but the leopard, wife of one of the most powerful feudal 
lords, whom Noble loved par amour. When the king learns of this treason, and 
the husband complains, threatening to renounce his feudal obligations, renewed 
warfare begins, with its written defiance from either side. This is a naval battle 
in part, where in allegorical ships the contestants struggle: the sins of the body 
against which each individual must fight, with the aid of the virtues. But 
Renard has time to pursue his campaign with the ladies, not entirely success- 
fully, for each reads his declaration of love to the others, and they unite in a 
single reply. His revenge of their mockery is in the spirit of the fabliau. In the 
guise of a foreign physician he again comes to the king’s household. It is not 
hard to dispose of his wares, the magic stone which makes the sleeper reveal her 
secret histories. The beaten and exiled wives are brought to Passe Orgueil by 
their victor. The royal forces are defeated; Renard is excommunicated by the 
archbishop Timer. The monarch’s son is taken prisoner and becomes but an 
instrument for Renard’s scheme of reconciliation, an occasion for rejoicing and 
merry-making. After Noble returns home, Renard extends his power: Jacobins 
and Cordeliers become the province of his sons; he himself, after giving up the 
idea of becoming a hermit because of its life of renunciation, dons, with the 
sanction of the Pope, the parti-colored frock of Templars and Hospitalers. The 
closing tableau is of Renard mounted on the wheel of Fortune, triumphant 
over all. 


Only the text can supply that wealth of descriptive detail which gives so 
much vivacity to the original, or fill in the multiplicity of episode. Allegory, 
moral reflection, and satire are the weapons with which this reformer censures 
the management of Church and State, presents the conflict of contemporary 
Vices and Virtues, and signals the victory of Renardie. This is not the place 
to offer my own interpretation of this roman,® but, in view of the lesson which 
Tenessax draws from it, merely to point out some of the main preoccupations. 


For the poet Noble stands for the virtues of the past, which are not always 
a match for the craft and cunning of the present. Consequently he warns 
against those evil counsellors who gain the ear of a willing prince, who lacks 
the quality of sagacity and discretion which are the heritage of nobility in 
birth and breeding. He admonishes against those flatterers who rob a master 
even of his best friends, who advise meagerness in gifts in place of generosity 
to those followers, who are the source of a ruler’s strength. The author values 
peace for the security it brings, and so deplores the burden placed upon the 
poor by war. Yet he has no profound sympathy for the oppressed. For him 
prelates and the whole clerical hierarchy are stimulated by covetousness and 
avarice; their love of wealth is greater than of charity. In them he laments 
the disparity between preaching and actions, but he sees a solution of these 
difficulties in the purification of good works. It is a sorry picture which he 

6 Albert Foulet has justly criticized the interpretation of Houdoy, calling it “peu con- 


vaincante” (Le Couronnement de Renard, Princeton, 1929, p. li, note 2). I am giving my own 
impressions in a forthcoming study on The Cycle of Reynard the Fox and Mediaeval Satire. 
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draws of the corruptions of society, and his conclusion is that Renard reigns 
in every hostel? and has mastered all. 

Giélée has no formal scheme ir presenting these ideas: digressions, the 
quick turn of an inserted phrase, the precious and sustained play on words, the 
direct attack, the allusion, the resolved allegory serve him in turn. Not so his 
imitator, who, although following the framework, has suppressed most of the 
incidental commentary, but has added to practically all of the 73 chapters, 
into which he has divided the narrative, his own exemples. The story is in- 
terrupted at the most advantageous point to introduce the desired explanations.® 
Just how important these were to him may be gathered from the fact that of 
the 106 pages of text almost half are devoted to the lessons he would read— 
lessons which have very naturally modified some details of the narrative. 


With the new introduction? of Tenessax the story is focused as a dream 
allegory of chamdiuers, where the “great beauty and pleasure” of its “verdant 
woods” once more serve “pour euiter et oster les pensees et curiosities mondaines 
qui peuent suruenir aux creatures” by inducing that over-powering sleep, 
which for this dreamer is to last “‘treslong temps et espace bien de deux ans 
ou enuiron”. For the incredulous who might object to the possibility of existing 
even this long without taking “reffection humaine”, he soberly gives an illus- 
tration, from the Lives of the Fathers, of the monk who, by the grace of God, 
was allowed to have in this world “ung des plus petites ioyes de paradis” and 
found that while he had listened with so much pleasure to the song of a bird, 
“il y fut bien par lespace de cent ans et plus et sans boire et sans mangier. Et 
apres” Tenessax continues “sen reuint en son monastere cuydant entrer dedans / 
mais nul ne le congnoissoit / car durant ce temps y auoit eu plusieurs abbes et 
prieurs”. There was no wish on the author’s part for such favors, “mais dieu 
estant sa grace la ou il luy plaist”. It is “ung esperit de toutes les bestes du 
monde en grant quantite” that reveals the marvelous facts that “are to be de- 
clared in this little book” and set forth in “deux petis traictez selon monpetit 
entendement”, and for which the reader is begged to excuse his ignorance and 
to let “‘courir la paille au uent et recueillir le grain se aulcun en ya.” 


The author probably considered the greatest measure of grain heaped up in 
those examples where he added the weight of sages to his own opinions.1° True, 
many of these are commonplaces of mediaeval thought, but ever interesting in 
each new expression to the student of ideas. It is needless to indicate them all; 
selection has been made from the standpoint of stress and apparent importance. 
The first tract of 23 chapters is mainly concerned with lessons for the prince 
Pe Among other passages the following give an expression of these ideas: vv. 1250ff, 2001ff, 
2973 ff. 


8 The divisions of the author do not agree with any of the four MSS of the poem al- 
though these vary, nor do the variants offer any of the minor changes imposed by Tenessax, such 
as those of names — Richault for Wauket le gaie. 

® This introduction of a page and a half contains the author’s name. In quotations from 
the text the abbreviations have been expanded. 

10 His authorities are the traditional: “mon docteur maistre jacques le grant de l’ordre 
St. Augustin”; St. Ambrose in “examenor”; Alexander in “son liure de nature” and the “hystoire 
tripartie”; Seneca from “son liure doultreageuse”; “le saige” in “ses prouerbes”; Valerius; 
Policratius: Biblical references from Esther, Deut., I and II Kings, the “apostle”, and from 
“plusieurs cronicques anciennes ct uicilles” about make up the list. Boccacio’s “liure des nobles 
malheureux” has given one contribution. Books and chapters are cited in these references. 
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and is thus linked to that large body of literature designed to instruct the gov- 
erning class. Orgueil, who sinned through vainglory and pride, must learn that 
humility which attributes to God the gifts of power, physical beauty, know- 
ledge, and government, which are given by Him alone. Many are proud who 
have not enough bread to eat but act as if they had as much as another; the 
poor who have nothing but their courage are greater than these.11_ The author 
cautions against counsellors like Renard, who, he believes, frequent the courts 
of the nobility, and who, by their invidious scheming for power, bring many 
advisers who are wise and worthy of office into disgrace and low on the wheel 
of Fortune. They undermine willfully the good name of man or woman, and 
do not hesitate to cause death, if by this treason they may gain offices or great 
dignities.12 And then the bitter comment on affairs as he sees them: when 
“ung homme de pratique estat” should arrive at his ends as Renard does and 
have “offices ou benefices ou marchandise ou autres choses il fault aueugler le 
peuple dargent ou autrement le besogne nest nulle . . . aduocats procureurs et 
gens de pratique nont pitie nemplus que de chiens de poure gens.”!* As Noble 
sought healing for Ysengrin, so a king should heal his subjects and not be cruel, 
for cruelty is one distinction between a natural lord and a tyrant.14 Then 
comes a cherished point, judging by the space given it. For the 12 lines of 
chapter ix on the mischief Renard did to the “bonnes gens du pays” in pillaging 
their property until they complained to the king, there are 26 on princes who 
let the property of their subjects be destroyed thus “pour contenter et payer 
les souldoyers.”!5 The burden is cast from the avaricious nobles, who do not 
distribute the goods they receive, to the “bon homme” who may be plundered, 
his houses burned, his clothing taken; yet it is he who pays “quatriesme de uin 
de taille pour gens darmes tailles pour les officiers de la uille”, who pays “dismes 
a leglise rentes pour ses maisons ou sens au seigneur.” But in war a prince 
should be careful whom he trusts as guide by night or day, for many have 
favored the opponent as Orgueil, and caused the loss of cities, castles, and 
fortresses, the death of many barons and the treasonable rendering of prisoners, 
or a “paix fourree”.1® From the account of Renard’s deception of Noble as 
friar the moral comes: a prince should not trust a stranger of any estate, nor 
should familiarity be shown by the sovereign.17 A lord should not grant his 
adversary a truce without considering carefully who is the stronger, and not 
without “the great deliberation of his council” and especially not to a servitor, 


11 The book is without pagination. The folios have the signatures through Niii. Refer- 
ences are to chapters (Bk. I, chap. ii). 

21, vi. 

13], vii. 

14], viii. 

15 The author distinctly approves of the custom of the “souldoyer”. “On souldoye les 
angloys et les angloys les francoys gens de toutes langues enennemys au royaulme de france”. 
The best went to those who paid the most, for only by payment can one be sure of true service 
(I, xviii). 

16], x. Related to this precept is that of the closing lines of I, xv, which take the place 
of the usual example: the prince should not have at court those who are bound by lineage to 
the enemy, like Gerbier; they are like thieves. This is followed later by the assurance that to 
put these out of one’s service “villainement” brings great evils; nor should the deserter who 
flatters be trusted (II, xxiii). 

17], xiii. 
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“for it is evident that a subject cannot long reign against his lord”.1® Since the 
writer values peace above most things, there is no censure for Noble in his 
quick pardon of Renard; a lord should be pitying and pardon willingly, for 
he who would avenge himself on his enemies cannot be at peace. But there is 
disapproval of the taking by Noble upon himself of the quarrel of Renard and 
Ysengrin. The arranging of justice in cases of dispute over offices, benefices, 
lands, or manors, either secular or ecclesiastical, or in the killing of relatives 
“me semble que ung prince soy ne le peult faire ueu que son parlement et ses 
justices sont en son royaulme / car il est peu de roys qui ayent ueu les lois ne 
les decretz / par ce ne peuent il iuger iustement si ce nest par la rapport des 
sages”; emphatically the duty of a prince is to do justice, for he is born to this 
estate.19 Liberality comes as a familiar precept. There is a touch of chivalry 
in the reflection that princes should have more pity on ladies than on men; yet 
there must be pity for all if God is to pity in turn.?° 


It is natural, with the emphasis of the story, that the morals of the second 
tract of 50 chapters should be allotted to women and to the clergy, since much 
of the narrative treats of the amours of Noble with the leopard, and with the 
relations of the three ladies of the court with Renard; whereas the central alle- 
gory is of the ships of virtues and of vices manned by the respective companies 
of Noble and the clergy. The king’s adventure brings the warning to those 
who are amorous to guard against Renard, against fair words and bad intentions, 
and to value secrecy.21_ Then, too, today men, both married and single, have 
learned from him how to deceive maids and matrons by promises, by gifts by 
“maquereaulx ou maquerelles”. So it is with “‘prelatz et des autres qui ne 
pensent gueres que a deceuoir filles et autres”. Marriage is a sacrament to be 
entered into for love or honor and not for money.?* There is this bit of advice 
to deceiving husbands caught in the act as Renard was, who must hear the truth 
from their mates: these should not beat their wives but make peace as sweetly as 
they can.23 Chapter xvi gives a curious reason: “fault donc dire quil ya grant 
danger de batre femmes / car si elles sauent la mort de leurs maris a lheure 
quon les frappe elles le diront”. The affair of the leopard elicits criticism against 
married women who are unfaithful; yet he blames more severely their betrayers: 
“les aucunes font par leurs puaisies acomplir les autres le font pour leurs 
necessitez / car quant ilz ont faulte dargent lont empruncter sur gaiges ou 
autrement a quelque homme deglise ou marchant iceulx voyans que cest ung 
tresbelle fille ou femme la deceuront de son honneur”.?4 


It is, thus, the manners and morals of the clergy which incite the author’s 
wrath. The sins of vainglory and flattery, the readiness to seduce those whom 
they should guard, they share with others. Nowadays, he complains, abbots 


18], xvii. 

19], xxi, xxii. 

20 II, xxvii. 

21], ii. Cf. II, viii. II, xxx: In the mutual reading of the letters secrecy is stressed. II, 
Xxxii: Married couples should not inquire too far into the affairs of each other, especially in 
matters of love if marriage is to endure. II, 1: There is scorn for those who fear their wives 
more than God. 

22 II, iv. 

23 II, v. 

24 TI, vi. 
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and priors are not content with being mounted as a Saint George; they will have 
four or six horses and varlets after them, as if they were dukes or princes. They 
eat the goods of the monasteries and allow their churches to fall in ruins, at the 
expense of the poor. The monks are only content with delicate and delicious 
viands. There is no longer the hair shirt, but “they have their points laced as 
any lord”; “their chemises are more beautiful and longer than their surplices 
when the frock is lifted”, and under this they carry swords. They play at games 
— “ieuz dessoluz et deffendus comme feroit ung meschant malostru”—, and 
they are more often in the taverns and brothels than their secular brethren; 
they have “grosses concubines” in their chambers, nourishing them on the charity 
of the “poures gens”.25 In the allegory of the ship we are reminded that gov- 
ernors should be heads and examples, and that it is a great vice for a Pope to 
lead a war against his people in order to acquire more lands to sell to another, 
and to take vengeance on one enemy or to favor another. Then the observation 
that today he who would have a benefice goes to Rome; “‘on les y donne uoire 
mais comment cest par le cul de la bource aultrement on en aura point. et si 
dauenture uous adressez a ceulx a qui uous deuez parler demandera quils uous 
demandez uous luy direz uostre desconuenue en demandant ung benefice”; and, 
he continues, such a one will only say that you are false and ask it for himself, or 
if not for himself, for the varlet of one of his servitors “lequels aura torche le 
cul de la mulle x ou xii ans”, and all this for gold.2® Or another method: “‘Baille 
moy deux ou trois cens escus selon ce que le benefice est et ie le uous feray 
auoir”, and this he repeats to others — to the highest payer the prize. Truly 
men of the church have guarded well the robe of hypocrisy furred with simony 
(the latter decoration is the author’s addition), which had been the gift of 
Renard.27 Today many who enter religion to have their ease only throw their 
frocks aside and return “villainment” to their former estate like the apostate 
pope.2® This redactor has been more specific than his original; modes, if not 
fundamentals, have changed. 

The reader is not left in doubt as to the writer’s interpretation of his ma- 
terial.29 Through example, stress, the slight shift of plot he has made clear a 
symbolism thoroughly in the taste of his public. Renard stands for all the evils 
that he protests against, and is identified with those whom he satirizes. There 
are several kinds of false renards, “les ungs en clergie / les aultres en science 
en prestant leur marchandise”. And he moves with equal ease from the specific 
to the general, “car ung regnard ne quiert rien que mauuaistie”, or “ce mauluais 
regnard le dyable denfer”. Hell is the only place for Renard and other renards.3° 
Chapter xliii, however, has an unusual definition: “car de tout le temps mal 


25 I, xiv, xlvii. 

26 II, xxii. 

27 II, Ixv. 

2811, xlviii. 

29 A few other ideas may be cited as typical. I, ii: We have the power of raising our- 
selves when we have fallen. II, xxviii: We must see individually that our souls are clothed with 
virtues; choose the right or the left, for we are in a valley of misery. II, xxxvii: We must 
learn by experience not to sin; promises in confession are soon forgotten. Two proverbs serve 
to point the morals: I, xii: “il vault mieulx partier de bonne heure que faire longue demouree”. 
I, xv: “Ung mal ne uient point uolentiers sans lautre”. 

80 II, viii, xxxv, lxi; I, iv. 
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employe et de toutes maluaises pensees que on aura faict il en fauldra rendre 
conpte au souuerain regnard / cest a dieu de paradis cest celluy qui a la con- 
gnaissance de nos pensees et non autre regnard”. 


But perhaps the most interesting aspect of this book is the way Tenessax 
has adapted his original. As a redactor he has much in common with the meth- 
ods of his contemporaries who revamped the favored tales of the chansons de 
geste. Actions are remotivated, details added or suppressed, episodes recast or 
omitted; but the most obvious characteristic is condensation, increasingly evident 
as he approached the end of what was probably a long task. Almost a thousand 
lines are reduced to three small pages, including the examples. To trace this 
process with precision would be futile. In general, the reader remarks that the 
musical notation and its accompanying songs are missing, that all long descrip- 
tions of tourneys, battles and festivities have been stripped to the essentials, that 
only a few important animals are named from those lengthy catalogues, that 
little of the allegory has been taken over except the few set pieces — the arm- 
ing of Orgueil and his crowning, the ships of vices and virtues. An indefinite 
phrase covers many a pictorial detail.21_ He will undoubtedly feel that a certain 
clarity and directness have been gained by some of the changes, that the writer 
has tried to be more graphic when a few occupy the stage. This quotation 
from chapter xi will indicate the process: how Orgueil was received at Mal- 
pertuis (vv. 1130-1332): 


“Et quant regnard uit quil auoit orgueil a son hostel nemena pas si grant 
dueil et le mena parmy le chastel de maupertuys pour uisiter trestous les lieux. 
Orgueil dist a Regnard que cestoit le plus beau lieu quil ueist passe a long temps 
dequoy regnard en fut bien ioyeulx. En uisitant la place uindrent au deuant 
Dorgueil six dames dont la premiere se nomme Yre / la ii. Enuie / la iii. Auarice 
/ |a iii. Paresse / la v. Luxure / la vi. Gloutonnie / chacun de fin or uestues 
et firent a Orgueil grant honneur cestoit leur maistre souuerain. Et au deuant 
de luy uindrent les menestriers les trompettes et autres instrumens pour honnorer 
icelluy. Puis apres luy offerent une couronne de fin or dessus la teste toutes 
ornee de pierres preicieuses. Orgueil la recut moult uoluntiers car Proserpine 
lenuoya denfer pour cause quelle estoit lamye de long temps. Lors asserent 
Orgueil sur une grant chaire et empres luy se sirent les autres dames chascune 
son degre a bas de luy car cestoit le chef dentre elles. Pareillement de maistre 
Regnard. Lors commence a parler maistre regnard et dist. Est il nul que uous 
peust conuaincre sinon dautres dames a lopposite lesquelles nous font grant 
nuysance. Lors Orgueil reprint le parler et demanda qui elles estoient et com- 
ment le nommoient (Regnard lists these) . . . quant a moy dist Orgueil ie ne 
les uy oncques ne ie nen euz oncques cure de les ueoir. Regnard respond / ie 
uous en croy bien car se sont uoz urayes ennemyes et droit auez de les hair. 
Apres parlerent les dames les presentes disant tant que uous requerez maistre 
Regnard nous nauons garde car uous pouez moult en plusieurs lieux”. 


A comparison with the Nouvel will show the differences. The allegorical 


81 Renard’s donjon is “fort et garny de tous biens”, a phrase which serves for the elaborate 
description of the fortified castle (v. 840ff). “Coustumes acoustumes” serves for the details of 
the burial ceremony of Ysengrin’s son (I, viii). Renard’s journey to seek help is resolved into 
the expressed fear on the part of the king that this enemy would “querir souldoyers” and the 
statement “ainsi le fist il” (II, xvii). 
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qualities of Renard’s castle are not described. That passage of 24 lines where 
the word monde has been played upon is not even suggested, nor is there any 
interpretation of this scene in terms of contemporary laxity. The named jewels 
of the crown, which now comes from Proserpine in place of the scepter sent 
as a symbol of hell’s conquest over those brought by Christ, are but precious 
stones. The motivation is more simple. Renard names the opposite virtues 
of the dames who crown Orgueil, in place of having them enumerate the 
enemies of monde. And so the divergences of even this short passage might be 
multiplied in details; yet they are very indicative of the type of change in the 
whole. 

The context of a passage is often taken, and a new stress or order given. 
So the author puts the words of Renard’s identity as cleric, physician and 
astrologer, the most renowned in the world, into the mouth of a follower of 
the king, who introduces the newcomer for the gold he gives,—thus must one 
pay today for the favors of those at court or in the church.*2 The episode 
of Orgueil’s defeat is more explicit. His envy and desire for revenge arise 
from his feeling that he has been dishonored by losing the victories of the day. 
He blames his conquerors because they know that he is their lord, the eldest 
son of the ruler, and a new knight,—an emphasis to be made again in chapter 
vi.23 In line with the early tradition, the goupil, which deceived the monkey 
of the bourgeois, becomes Renard. The addition of a beating by a varlet and 
a final escape through an opening recall the Roman de Renard.** 


Indeed it is a person intent upon order who has reworked this matter. It 


is not surprising to see that he has guarded against that exaggeration so typical 
of the epic. The strength of Noble’s enemy has been reduced from sixty to 
one to ten to one (v. 2149), or perhaps he tried to reconcile this statement 
with that of verse 2263. However, Renard’s ship is provisioned with food for 
four years in lieu of twelye, to choose another illustration among many.®® 


There are certain omissions which seem more studied than those which 
must result in the normal process of condensation. Houdoy has already com- 
mented upon the parodical ceremony of excommunication.2® A few others 
are worth a passing word. The mockery by the pseudo-monk of the king’s 
piety has been suppressed as has the insolent implication on the judgment of 
God in Renard’s letter, where he offers to bear the red-hot iron on the end of 
a lance. This traitor acknowledges his wrong in warring against Noble, but 
does not promise to go over-seas: the call of the crusades had ceased. There is 
nothing of the reflection that if the victorious rebel kills the monarch, there 
will be the vengeance on the part of his many friends; merely “one should not 
lead a war against his lord if he would remain long in prosperity”. Nor is the 

32 II, xxxi. II, i: gives a good example of the changed order. The king tells Renard how 
he heard the leopard sing at Malpertuis and how he has not been able to think of anything else 
since (Cf. v. 2689ff.). 

3 I, iv. 

34 J], xxxvii. II, xx: In the letter of Renard to Noble the “poil de l’ours” becomes “poil 
de loup”. I, xiv: The “liure ysopet” furnishes the details of Renard’s misdeeds which the king 
relates. 

85 JI, xx. 

36 Renart-le-Nouvel, p. 16. This author feels that certain liberties were tolerated in the 
13th century which would have meant later an accusation of heresy. 
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sword carried “tout nue” in sign of a justice habitually executed by the king. 
The gory detail of the throwing of the heads of the captured from the 
mangouniel becomes the phrase that Renard “fait bien mauuais qui feroist long 
a racompter”. In the summary of Renard’s misdeeds by the king, no mention 
is made of the affair with the queen which had aroused his suspicion. There is 
no definite confession by Renard to the hermit, nor does this sinner present his 
son by Hersant to the patriarchs who are to judge the cause of the hospitalers 
and the templars. The somewhat ambiguous references to contemporary events 
near the close of the poem are naturally excluded.3* 

These incidents may have been more in key with the 13th century. Like- 
wise there are a few arbitrary substitutions that are also suggestive of the re- 
actions of another age. In place of the clergy who had a procession (v. 2417) 
we have “les bourgeoys de la ville” who came to salute the king. The false 
friar Jonas is from Avignon not Dijon, and has a “couronne grant” in lieu of 
the enigmatical disguise by means of a herb between “blanc et bis”. Renard 
breaks with the monarch through disloyalty; the formal feudal obligations are 
not in question in this exchange of letters, now “letters of patant” which the 
“secretary” is called upon to write. The old weapons of “mangounaus, quariaus, 
arbalestre, caude poi” and “metal ardant” have become “bombardes et canons” 
and “couleurines”. The coming of the bear, from Auvergne, to Renard’s forces 
has been made an affair of mercenaries. And for his service, contracted because 
of his friendship for Grimbert, he is to receive “xx liures”, payable when he 
enters the boat. Renard’s services, too, in the great council of the king are 
valued at “xx ducats” a month.°8 For the fantastic dating of Noble’s formal 
defiance we read: “Ces lettres furent faictes et passes en nostre grant conseil le 
xxii iour de may mil. cccc. soixante et six et de nostre regne le sixiexme”. 
Renard’s reign, however, is “without end”, but his reply comes two days later.3® 

All these variations and similar ones, small in each instance to be sure, have 
done much to change the impression of the narrative. A few additions are 
curious. Orgueil, the new knight, mounts the horse Pegasus “lequel quant par 
son sens conquist Meduse fille de roy Portus et tous ses tresors”. At the feast 
before the king “‘on joua des plus belles farces qui oncques furent ueues car on 
joua le maniere comment le blason du roy estoit et plusiers autres apres y eut 
menestriers hault boys instrumens clerons trompettes tant doulx que ce estoit 
merveilles.” ‘“‘Carmes” and “Augustins” are added to the Jacobins and Cordeliers 
whenever the latter are mentioned. The defense against the Turk becomes a 
part of the Templar’s claim to attention in the efforts of the rival orders to 
have Renard for their own; while the Hospitalers boast priority of foundation 
by a thousand years. 


87], xiii. Renard does not make faces behind the monarch’s back while he crosses him- 
self a hundred times with his right paw (v. 1489ff.; II, xx). In II, xix Renard’s offer to sus- 
tain the judiciary battle is also omitted. II, xxv; I, xxi; I, xiv; II, xlviii, xlix. 

I, xxii, xiii; II, xx, v. 3582ff., sic; Il, xvii, xxxix, xxvi, xxxii. Hersant is dragged 
about by her hair in place of having it cut; the love stone has become a medicine. In the alle- 
gory the boat of Noble is our soul instead of the body. 

® The dating of these letters probably indicates some attempt to give the allegory a con- 
temporary significance. The sixth year of the reign of Louis XI (1461-83) would correspond 
to that of Noble. However, Noble’s second letter bears the same date, but it is now the 
“septiesne” year of his reign (II, xxix). 

OT, ii; Il, ix, xlv, xlix. 
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And so one might continue presenting the minutiz, but those already given 
are probably more than sufficient to show how a writer of two centuries later 
regarded and transformed his original. His ideas and “local color” are those 
of his time; these he shares with others more gifted in their expression. Yet his 
is one more testimony of the popularity of what may seem to us but banalities. 
His own words are a suitable conclusion. “De maistre regnard ne uous parleray 
plus car uous pouez auoir ueu et entendu par ce petit traicte toutes les gabiesies et 
mauuaistiez aumoins le plus grant partie.”41 


Anne E. Lincotn#? 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON CORNEILLE IN SPAIN 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


NTIL recently scant attention has been given to the 18th century 
| literature in Spain, and for this reason we welcome a discussion in 

comparative literature, such as is given in the article on Corneille in 
Spain in the Eighteenth Century,! by Prof. Charles B. Qualia of Texas Techno- 
logical College. Some bits of information which came to light when I was 
examining 18th century periodicals, and cataloguing the material which I found, 
as well as certain articles on the provincial theatres published in the Boletin de 
la Real Academia Espatola makes it possible to continue a little further the 
study of adaptations of Corneille’s plays in Spain which was begun by Prof. 
Qualia. 

Le Cid. The published records for Valladolid? and Valencia* cover a 
much earlier period than those which we have for Madrid and, although lists 
are available for only a comparatively few years, they include among the plays 
presented in these cities El Cid, El Cid Campeador, El Sid (sic) Campeador 
(probably another spelling for E/ Cid Campeador) and Las Mocedades del Cid. 
Valladolid: El Cid. April 5, 9, 1684; Feb. 9, 1688; March 31, 1796. 

El Cid Campeador. Dec. 30, 1695; Oct. 19, 1696; May 14, 1697; Jan. 

29, 1698; May 28, 30, 1700; Apr. 28, 1704; 1788. 
Las Mocedades del Cid. Feb. 1, 1782. 

Valencia: El Sid Campeador. Dec. 19, 1716. 

Sooner or later most of the plays which were presented in Madrid found their 
way to Barcelona, and we must include an examination of the records of this 
important dramatic center when judging the popularity of a playwright. It 
is interesting to see what revivals there were of these plays on the boards of the 
Catalan capital.* 


41 The book ends by expressing the opinion that those who are on the wheel of Fortune 
will mount another wheel from which they will descend with great cries and howls. 

42 This study was prepared while the writer was holding the Northwest Central Sectional 
Fellowship of the A. A. U. W. and was incidental to more extensive research in the field of the 
mediaeval beast epic. 

1 Romanic Review, Jan.-Mar., 1933, pp. 21-29. 

2 Narciso Alonso Cortés, “El teatro en Valladolid,” Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, 
VII, 483 (Oct. 1920); VIII, 17 (Feb. 1921), 580 (Oct. '21); IX, 366-371 (June °22), 473- 
485 (Oct. 22), 653 (Dec. ’22); X, 64-69 (Feb. ’23). 

8 Eduardo Julia Martinez, “El teatro en Valencia,” Boletin, etc., XIII, 338 (June 1926). 

4 Alonso Par, “‘Representaciones teatrales en Barcelona durante el siglo XVIII,” Boletin, 
etc., XVI, 334-343 (June 1929), 500-512 (Oct. '29), 594-610 (Dec. 29). 
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Barcelona: El Cid. Jan. 8, 1787; Oct. 20, 29, 30, 1791; Dec. 21, 1792. 
El Cid Campeador. Apr. 6, 8, 1731; 1774; 1775; 1777; 1778; 1779; Nov. 
25, 1784; Aug. 7, 1785; Feb. 12, Oct. 1, 1786; Sept. 23, 1787; 
May 17, 1789; Sept. 9, 1792; June 30, 1793. 

Las Mocedades del Cid. Nov. 11, 13, 14, 1791; Dec. 15, 16, 1792. 
When these titles are checked against Hamel’s® list and the findings of Prof. 
Qualia the possibility immediately arises that El Cid Campeador, which was 
represented so many times during the 17th and 18th centuries, might be the 
same adaptation which was printed so much later in Cadiz. Las Mocedades del 
Cid instantly suggests Castro’s name, though it may not have been his and, con- 
sidering the way it was listed, it was not to be confused with the other Cid 
plays mentioned. El Cid, too, because of its similarity to Corneille’s title, also 
arouses suspicion concerning its source, but final identification of these must 
wait until complete files of the provincial theatres become available. While 
there may be uncertainty concerning these plays there is positive evidence for 
four other refundiciones or adaptations. 

Cinna, as translated by Don Francisco Pizarro de Aragén, Marqués de San 
Juan, in 1713, proved sufficiently popular to warrant a second edition in 1731.6 
This was of such interest that an imitation of Cinna was brought out in 1740 
by Tomas Afiorbe y Corregel under the title of El Paulino. Permission to 
print this was dated April 13, 1740, and La Gaceta advertised it on April 19. 
Garcia de la Huerta included it in his Catdlogo.® 


The translation of Polyeucte which Prof. Qualia mentions is probably the 
one included by Picot as La mayor gloria de un heroe es ser constante en la fe, 
o el heroe verdadero by F. R. [Fermin del Rey], Barcelona, 20 de Febrero 
1785.9 Further examination of the records contained in the periodicals sup- 
plies the information that here we have another adaptation which was played 
in Madrid. The Memorial Literario of September, 1786, pp. 130-132, gives 
the argument of El heroe verdadero and announces quite definitely that “El 
fondo de ella, y aun casi toda la trama y algunas escenas es tomado de la 
Tragedia Francesa intitulada Polieucte de Pedro Corneille.” This periodical, 
with the Diario de Madrid, gives the data which shows this play was represented 
in Madrid by the Compafiia de Rivera during September, 1786, and in the 
Coliseo del Principe, Aug. 2, 3, 1786 and Aug. 11-13, 1788. 


El embustero enganado, comedia en dos actos, escrita por L. A. J. M. [Luis 
Antonio José Monein]!° [Madrid] Picot calls an “Imitation du Menteur.”14 
Its plot is outlined in the Memorial Literario of December, 1793, pp. 464-465, 
and it is advertised in La Gaceta. The Compafiia de Eusebio Rivera produced 
it in Madrid, Sept. 23-26, 1793.12 

The Neo-classic period did not close until its culminating work was played 


5 Adalbert Hamel, Der Cid im spanischen Drama, Halle, 1910. 

6 Emile Picot, Bibliographie Cornélienne, Paris, 1876, p. 354. 

7 Picot, op. cit., p. 354. 

8 Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, Theatro Hespatol. Catalogo alphabetico de las comedias, 
etc., Madrid, 1785, p. 138. 

9 Picot, ibid. 

10 Misprint for Moncin. 

11Picot, ibid. 

12 Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Isidoro Maiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902, p. 579. 
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in 1806, and for this reason we should, perhaps, be allowed to include El Cid, 
tragedia de P. Corneille, refundida por D. T. G. S. (Don Tomas Garcia Suelto), 
written in 1803,1% first played in Cafios del Peral in Madrid op Aug. 25 of the 
same year, and published in 1805.14 Cotarelo calls it a translation, “una de 
las mas acertadas que se han hecho entre nosotros.”15 


Apa M. Cog 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


PASCAL’S ACCIDENT AT NEUILLY BRIDGE 


HE familiar legend about a carriage-accident, supposed to have played an 

important rdle in the conversion of Pascal, grew from the following anec- 

dote, which Father Guerrier discovered in an anonymous manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque des Péres de l’Oratoire de Clermont: 

“M. Arnoul de Saint-Victor, curé de Chamboursy, dit qu’il a appris de M. 
le prieur de Barillon, ami de Madame Perier, que M. Pascal, quelques années 
avant sa mort, estant allé, selon sa coutume, un jour de féte, 4 la promenade 
au pont de Neuilly avec quelques-uns de ses amis dans un carrosse 4 quatre ou 
six chevaux, les deux chevaux de volée prirent le frein aux dents 4 l’endroit du 
pont ov il n’y avoit point de gardefou, et s’estant precipités dans l’eau, les lesses 
qui les attachoient au train de derriere se rompirent, en sorte que le carrosse 
demeura sur le bord du precipice, ce qui fit prendre la resolution 4 M. Pascal 
de rompre ses promenades et de vivre dans une entiere solitude.”! 

No such accident is mentioned by Pascal’s own family; the story is told as 
hearsay by a person unknown to us. What credence should we give it? 

A bit of evidence in its favor may be found in the Pensées. Pascal wrote 
(Brunschvicg’s edition, number 53) : 

“Carrosse versé ou renversé, selon |’intention. 

Répandre ou verser, selon l’intention. — Plaidoyer de M. le Maitre pour 
le cordelier par force.” 

Apparently, in reading the Plaidoyer, Pascal noticed on the first page the 
words Dieu qui répand des aveuglements, and thought verse would have been 
preferable. The distinction is made “selon l’intention”: répand implies benevo- 
lent intention, while verse has a vague aura of disaster; répandre might be 
translated “to bestow”, verser, “overwhelm with”. 

But why should this distinction suggest the comparison between verser 
and renverser, and why did the whole matter seem worth the trouble of a written 
note,* and why did the word carrosse occur to Pascal rather than coche, or 
charrette, or voiture? Here, I think, is an excellent occasion for applying the 
tenuous methods of Professor Freud.* We may fairly suspect that the actual or 


13 Cotarelo, op. cit., p. 182. 
14 Picot, op. cit., p. 352. 
15 Cotarelo, ibid. 


1 Pascal, CEuvres, éd. Brunschvicg et Boutroux, I, 139. For the story of how the legend 
grew, see the interesting article of M. Victor Giraud in Blaise Pascal, Etudes d’Histoire morale, 
Paris, 1910, pp. 37-63. M. Giraud thinks the original story is probably false. 

“Tl ne craignait pas que les pensées qui lui étaient venues lui pussent jamais échapper; 
et c’est pourquoi il différait assez souvent de les écrire” (Préface de Port-Royal). 

8 Cf. especially The Psychopathology of Everyday Life. 
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threatened overturn of a carrosse had some intimate connection with Pascal’s 
personal history. 

Pascal had already determined to quit the world and to devote the rest of 
his life to the service of God. For a little while, however, he continued to see 
his friends and occasionally went driving with them, feeling that these rare 
diversions were not incompatible with his new manner of life. The accident 
at Neuilly bridge made him resolve to give up his excursions en carrosse. Perhaps, 
in his feverish and overwrought mental state he actually thought this narrow 
escape from death might be a mark of God’s displeasure with him for failing 
to sever the few ties which still bound him to his old associations. Was it 
merely an accident, or was it a warning? Versé ou renversé, selon l’intention. 

It was natural enough for the Prieur de Barillon to exaggerate (by implica- 
tion) the rdle which this accident played in Pascal’s conversion. He was in- 
fluenced by his knowledge that as a matter of fact Pascal did go into complete 
retirement just after the event. 

When this allowance is made, his story accords with Mme Perier’s account 
of this part of her brother’s life: “Pour parvenir 4 ce dessein et rompre toutes 
ses habitudes, il changea de quartier et fut demeurer quelque temps 4 la cam- 
pagne, d’ow étant de retour il témoigna si bien qu’il vouloit quitter le monde, 
qu’enfin le monde le quitta.” The expression pour rompre toutes ses habitudes 
may mean, among other things, that Pascal discontinued his long drives. Mme 
Perier neglects to mention the accident which, according to the story, led to 
this resolution, because it is a little undignified, because its omission is justifiable 
in so brief a biography, and because she knew that Pascal would have left the 
world even if the event had never occurred. 

I have no illusions concerning the value of this kind of evidence. Still, 
since we have no other kind available, it seems to me worthy of consideration. 


FREDERICK ANDERSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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RECENT SPANISH-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


J. D. M. Ford, A. F. Whittem, and M. I. Raphael, A Tentative Bibliography of 
Brazilian Belles-Lettres, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1931, VI 
+ 201 pp. 

G. Rivera, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Porto Rico, Idem, 
1931, VIII + 61 pp. 

A. Coester, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Uruguay, Idem, 
1931, VIII + 22 pp. 

S. M. Waxman, A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres of Santo Domingo, Idem, 
1931, X + 31 pp. 

S. E. Leavitt, Hispano-American Literature in the United States. A Bibliography 
of Translations and Criticisms, Idem, 1932, X +- $4 pp. 

S. E. Leavitt, A Tentative Bibliography of Peruvian Literature, Idem, 1932, 
37 pp. 

A. Torres-Rioseco, Bibliografia de la Novela Mejicana, Idem, 1933, VIL +- 58 


Pp: 
J. D. M. Ford and M. I. Raphael, A Bibliography of Cuban Belles-Lettres, Idem, 

1933, X + 204 pp. 

S. E. Leavitt, A Tentative Bibliography of Bolivian Literature, Idem, 1933, 

23 pp. 

Prof. Ford is the inspirer of this whole series of pioneer bibliographies 
issued by the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies. With these and 
forthcoming volumes, the series is organizing the whole complex field of Spanish- 
American literature, provisionally perhaps, but sufficiently. The director as 
well as the compilers of the several works realize fully the difficulties of the 
arduous task they have undertaken, yet in an effort to help strengthen a sympa- 
thetic rapprochement between Hispanic America and its Northern neighbor, 
they have valiantly set out, expecting “‘the experts and all those interested to 
rally to their aid:” ‘We appeal to Pan-American intellectual solidarity and to 
international scholarship for the collaboration which will eventually produce 
the fullness and accuracy of record impossible for our present enterprise.” 


All of the volumes thus far published constitute a vivid and illuminating 
survey of the ebullient activity of Spanish America in the domain of belles- 
lettres, and record most tellingly its manifold interests and tendencies. They 
present a striking ¢ableau of the various layers of literature which flourish side 
by side: the nationalistic and colonial tradition, — that attempts to evoke a 
regional individuality and arouse patriotic exaltation; that other current, also 
strong, that makes Spanish-American letters but a prolongation of the literature 
of the mother country, linking the Spanish-speaking New World with the Old; 
and finally the modernist tradition,—perhaps the most significant for the réle 
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of Spanish America in world literature, — by which new literary movements, 
especially from France, there make peculiarly incisive inroads. Such countries 
as Cuba, Uruguay, Mexico and Argentina display a phenomenal adaptation to 
changing aesthetics, a receptivity far greater, for example, than that of the 
United States. From a perusal of the astonishing output of this vanguard litera- 
ture, one is tempted to note that as South America owes many of its laws to the 
Code Napoléon, so it still borrows its aesthetics from Paris, — in most cases 
perhaps somewhat uncritically. Ever since Rubén Dario who, with a kind of 
plant-like absorption, drank in the essential dew of the French Symbolists for 
the efflorescence of his poetry, down to the Creationism of Vicente Huidobro, 
who wields the pen with equal ease in French as in Spanish, Spanish-American 
literature echoes, sometimes with blazing clarion, sometimes with whispering 
flute, the coming and going of Impressionism, Expressionism, Unanimism, 
Futurism, Intenséism, Dynamism, Dadaism, Simultaneanism, etc. South- 
American poets (to consider the domain of poetry only) have worshipped, and 
devoutly laid their votive offerings, at the shrines of all cults that combine 
spontaneity and energy, or brooding pessimism and painful self-analysis,—from 
Julian del Casal, the Baudelairean of Cuba, to the despairing Amado Nervo, 
that Mexican “monk of poetry,” who in his aesthetic dilettanteism savored in 
turn all the religions of the world, from the Saint Francis nature mysticism of 
his Hermana Agua, through the exalted spiritual Christianity of Elevacién, 
on to the nihilistic Nirvana of Buddhism in his Estanque de los Lotus. Besides 
Baudelaire and the French Symbolists, most of the Spanish-American poets are 
further interested in echoing Whitman and Poe.! Together, these modernists 


of the South step outside the narrow national boundaries, to become “poets of 


” 


the republic of letters,” to dedicate themselves to the creation of an interna- 
tional literature; and in this their productions form a violent contrast to such 
works as the indigenous Martin Fierro, that epic that transcribes into words 
the very lifeblood of the Argentine. 


The importance of this other literary inspiration, — the national and 
regional, — is also aptly brought out by these bibliographies. They pile up the 
number of writers on native subjects, the local celebrities whose names have 
hardly any significance outside of their own soil, and present a long array of 
boring official poets, always tuning wearisome cantatas to their native homeland. 
Occasionally, of course, these “official” poems display technical virtuosity, like 
Rubén Dario’s Ode to Roosevelt; sometimes they rise to Pan-Latin glorification, 
like Chocano’s Alma América (poemas indo-espanoles); or the yearning for 
Pan-American solidarity, like Chocano’s Epopeya del Pacifico. Thus, these 
bibliographies reveal that the two strings that continually vibrate on the 
Spanish-American lyre are, on the one hand, the official cantatas of regional, 
continental and hemispheric patriotism, and on the other hand, the works 
springing from sensitiveness to modern aesthetics, — and sometimes a union of 
the two currents. And to these we may add the perennial Romanticism that 
still finds Spanish America its most fruitful soil, and that not infrequently is 
inextricably mingled with more modern tendencies. (On this phase see E. 


1On the far-reaching influence exercised by Poe over Spanish-American poets, see the 
forthcoming volume of J. E. Englekirk, Jr., Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic Literature. 
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Ospina, S. J., El romanticismo. Estudio de sus caracteres esenciales en la poesia 
europea y colombiana, Madrid, 1927.) 


These bibliographies can be used with great profit in combination with the 
many anthologies of Spanish-American literature, and especially poetry, that 
already exist. Among these useful publications, one may enumerate at random 
O. Bazil’s Parnaso antillano (poets of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Santo Domingo), 
L. F. Blanco Meafio’s Parnaso boliviano, A. Costa’s Parnaso brasileiro, E. de 
Ory’s Los mejores poetas de la Argentina, Literatura cubana (Joyas de la litera- 
tura universal), E. M. de la Camara’s Parnaso filipino, D. Korski’s Antologia 
de Panama, M. A. de Vitis, Parnaso paraguayo, S. L. Erazo’s Parnaso salvadoreno, 
A. A. Ferreira’s Parnaso uruguayo, G. Gamargo’s Parnaso venezolano, the 
Antologia de poetas americanos (Biblioteca Sopena), etc. To these we should 
add the anthologies by Americans, such as A. Coester’s Anthology of the 
Modernista Movement in Spanish America (Boston, 1924), A. S. Blackwell’s 
Some Spanish-American Poets (N. Y., 1929), and H. A. Holmes’ Spanish 
America in Song and Story (N. Y., 1932). The real guide for a survey of 
Spanish-American literature will remain Prof. Coester’s Literary History of 
Spanish America. From all these in combination, the student could glean a 
very adequate acquaintance with Spanish-American literature. 

These bibliographies should thus render a double service to scholars: — 
they should be of use to those who wish to investigate the local or national 
literature, — like that of the Gaucho and the pampas, or again they could 
serve those who are interested in Spanish-American literature from its interna- 
tional aspect. Though some of this world literature betrays a wholesale im- 
portation of European culture, — as if South Americans had bought up the 
latest literary novelties on the continent, to dispose by express of these newly 
imported wares in their receptive literary homeland, — there are nevertheless 
many writers who stand out in the world of letters. One need mention only 
Rubén Dario, Blanco-Fombona, Vicente Huidobro, Julio Herrera y Reissig, 
Rodé, Chocano, Amado Nervo, José Maria Heredia, and many more, to realize 
that the Spanish-American countries have contributed writers of real merit to 
the modern literature of the world. 

The series of bibliographies of Spanish-American writers is thus a ready 
index to the unceasing literary activity of the Spanish New World. It is re- 
stricted largely to belles-lettres, although for the sake of comprehensiveness, the 
works in other fields of outstanding authors have also been included. We regret 
that the compilers have not added the critical studies on each author at the 
same time, so as to make the bibliographies more complete as reference lists 
for scholars. At present there are many critical studies recorded under the 
critic’s name, although they would be far more helpful under the person criti- 
cized, — even if merely referred to with a cross-reference. For example, 
Salaverri’s study on Florencio Sanchez is listed under Salaverri instead of 
Sanchez, where it would have been of greater assistance. In this respect we 
should commend Prof. Torres-Rioseco’s preliminary list of works on the Mexi- 
can novel and novelists, which will, no doubt, prove very suggestive to investi- 
gators. In several of these volumes moreover, consultation would be greatly 
facilitated by introducing more divisions, — such as one of general works to 
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include anthologies, dictionaries, etc. For example, anthologies now listed under 
the compiler’s name would be far more easily found if listed as a particular 
country’s anthology. However, several of the volumes of the series, particularly 
the later ones, are equipped with such divisions; and we hope that the forth- 
coming works will continue this practice. 

Thus the Puerto Rican Bibliography by Prof. Rivera has been most help- 
fully subdivided into Anthologies, Bibliographies, Art, Drama, Essay, Novel, 
Poetry, etc., adding in Part II the unclassified writings in periodicals, and pro- 
viding a special bibliography on the outstanding educator and sociologist, 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos, the pride of Puerto Rican intellectual life. However, 
because of the many divisions introduced, the editor might, in a future edition, 
add an author index. A less exhaustive organization has been adopted by Prof. 
Ford and Mr. Raphael in their Cuban Bibliography, dividing it into general 
works, an alphabetical list of Cuban authors, anonymous and collective works, 
and finally periodicals. Had the compilers also included critical material with 
an index and cross-references, this extensive bibliography would have served 
as a scholarly groundwork for Cuban belles-lettres which, as the editors well 
say, “rank high both in amount and quality as compared with the literary 
productions of the other Hispano-American countries.” 

The obstacles with which the compilers have been obliged to contend are 
described at length in Prof. Waxman’s Bibliography of Santo Domingo, that 
exotic Haiti that was the “predilecta” of Columbus. Without any national 
library as his point of departure, he was obliged to have recourse to private 
collections, notably to that of Sr. Don Rafael Espaillat: “A month’s sojourn 
in Santo Domingo made the Bibliography possible, but educational and intellec- 
tual institutions there have been so sadly neglected because of the poverty of 
the island that a great amount of research was necessitated. Santo Domingo 
has no national library; and municipal and semi-public libraries yield extremely 
meager returns. The bookstores offer surprisingly few Dominican works most 
of which are out of print. There are no publishing houses and most books are 
privately issued, printed by newspaper presses, or by printing establishments. 
Many Dominican books are published in Spain or in other Spanish-American 
countries, some even in New York.” 

In spite of this disorganization, however, he was able to bring up to date 
the all too few studies and bibliographies of Dominican literature thus far 
available: those published in the Revue Hispanique by F. Garcia Godoy in 
1916, and by Pedro Henriquez Urejia the following year. Since this valuable 
Haitian bibliography thus fills a lacuna, we regret that its assiduous compiler 
did not arrange his list to make it more easily consultable, separating the general 
works on Dominican letters from the alphabetical author-list. It is surprising, 
for example, to find Prof. Coester’s standard work, the Literary History of 
Spanish America, which devotes a part of Chapter XIII to this literature, listed 
among Dominican authors. Similarly, had an index of proper names been 
added, the many valuable critical studies of Pedro Henriquez Urefia, for 
example, on many Spanish-American writers such as Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, 
Rodé, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, etc., would have been more forcefully brought 
to the attention of the student of Spanish-American literature. 

Other compilers, although they did not encounter quite such almost in- 
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superable difficulties as Prof. Waxman, nevertheless resorted to the country 
whose bibliography they were listing. For example, Prof. Coester’s Bibliography 
of Uruguay is largely based on the records of the National Library of Monte- 
video. Similarly, Prof. Leavitt’s Peruvian Bibliography is one of rather slow 
and patient growth, since it is an extension of the list he had published as early 
as 1922 in the Romanic Review (pp. 151-194). The same may be said of his 
Bolivian Bibliography, which was begun in the Municipal Library and in the 
private collection of the poet, Sr. Rosendo Villalobos, in La Paz, Bolivia, over 
ten years ago. 


Of a wider scope than the others, and more directly interesting to the 
United States, is Prof. Leavitt’s valuable Hispano-American Literature in the 
United States. This work, already offered in summary in the Revue de Littéra- 
ture comparée of 1931, here lists no less than 1108 items covering translations, 
histories of literature, critical articles, book reviews, class texts, — in short, 
all writings that bring out the interest of the United States in Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature. It thus constitutes a complement to the useful bibliographical 
syllabus by Angel Flores, Spanish Literature in English Translation (N. Y., 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1926), which limits itself to the Spanish literature of Spain. 
Arranged as the Hispano-American Bibliography is by years, it offers the most 
revealing statistics of the growth of this interest during recent years. From 
the mere translation of two poems by J. M. Heredia, — Niagara and The Hurri- 
cane, — in 1827, and the offering of but a single work during many years 
following: 1832, °44, °49, °52, °54, "55, "56, "60, °66, ’68, ’76, 83, "88, °92, 
"94, ’95, and even as late as "96; and only two entries for 1845, 47. °73, — 
the interest takes on added impetus until, in 1909, there are found 12 entries, 
mostly poetical translations by A. S. Blackwell, and from then on it advances 
by strides: — in 1915, 22 entries; 25 in 1916; 41 in 1917, until they reach 
no less than 81 in 1931. This proves how halting the interest in the literature 
of our Southern neighbors remained until the last two decades, — yet how 
during this latter period South America has definitely established itself with a 
literature to be reckoned with, and one which Americans absorb along with 
all the other new and vivifying stimulants to art creation from abroad. 

These bibliographies, though neither complete nor exhaustive, will be of 
immeasurable service to students of Spanish-American literature. Considering 
the interest which it is arousing, and the large number of new critical studies 
constantly appearing, these lists will no doubt demand frequent supplements. 
For example, the recent study of Dr. Y. Pino Saavedra on La poesia de Julio 
Herrera y Reissig. Sus temas y su estilo (Santiago, Universidad de Chile, 1932), 
would offer many references and critical studies on that modernist, so long 
unappreciated; or again the lengthy study of Dr. Ruth Richardson on Florencio 
Sanchez and the Argentine Theatre (Instituto de las Espafias, 1933), would 
substantially supplement the meager entries on this interesting proletarian 
dramatist of the Rioplatense Theatre; again, the sympathetic study of Prof. 
H. A. Holmes on Vicente Huidobro and Creationism (Institute of French 
Studies, 1933), will throw new light on the aesthetic experiments and literary 
associations of this ultra-modern poet. Yet in spite of this rapid and incessant 
appearance of new works that will modify the present aspect of Spanish- 
American studies and reveal hitherto unnoted items, these bibliographies will 
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take their place as the solid groundwork on which to build in the future; for 
they bring together, in a single volume, the material now haphazardly dispersed 
through many sources all too difficult of access. For this excellent systema- 
tization of the Spanish-American bibliography, all students of Spanish letters 
should be most grateful to Prof. Ford and his collaborators; and the new com- 
panion volumes should be eagerly awaited. 


Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of California. 
A Catalogue of Books. Vol. 1: The General and Departmental Libraries, 
Berkeley, California, 1928, 846 pp. Vol. II: The Bancroft Library, Idem, 
1930, 839 pp. 

It is natural that the border state of California, where Spanish culture 
has left such indelible traces, and which serves as an intermediary, as it were, 
between Spanish America and the United States, should devote so much of its 
fruitful study to a better understanding of the history, literature and traditions 
of its Southern neighbors. This never-failing interest, which has made Cali- 
fornia one of the outstanding centers for the study of Spanish in the United 
States, is evidenced in this extensive two-volume catalogue of Spanish books 
and works dealing with Spain and South America, in the libraries of the Univ. 
of California. More than one-third of the collections is the gift of a generous 
denor, Mr. Juan C. Cebrian who, “‘a native of Spain resident in San Francisco 
since 1870, has been greatly interested in promoting in this country a more 
adequate and more widely diffused understanding of the contribution of his 
countrymen to knowledge, civilization, and culture.” 


These Spanish collections in the Libraries of the Univ. of California are 
surprisingly extensive, as can be judged easily enough when each volume con- 
tains almost 850 pages of closely-printed double columns. The first volume 
alone comprises about 15,000 titles besides some 6,200 cross-references, while 
the second contains no less imposing a number. The bibliography has been 
competently and accurately compiled, and furnished with several aids for con- 
sultation, such as the cross-references and especially the extensive subject index, 
conveniently subdivided, which makes the author list, of which the volumes 
are mainly composed, more easily usable. 


The first volume, which lists the works in Spanish or relating to Spain 
and Spanish America in the General and Departmental Libraries of the Univ. 
of California, is the more general in scope. It includes periodicals and biblio- 
graphies, and covers such varied subjects as philosophy, psychology, religion, 
history, both general and especially Spanish and Spanish-American, — which is 
by far the most extensive division, filling no less than 30 of the 87 pages of 
the subject index. Works on geography, manners and customs, social and 
exact sciences including documentary studies and works on local governments 
as well as international relations, are well represented. In view of the size of 
the collection, it is somewhat surprising that the division of language and 
literature is relatively small, covering only about 20 pages of the index, or only 
two-thirds the extent of the historical section, and about one-fifth of the whole 
volume. This is all the more to be regretted since this division is specifically 
Spanish only in a minor degree, and comprises such a variety of subjects as 
general philology, Oriental languages and literatures, as well as Indian, Sanskrit, 
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Greek, Latin, as well as Basque, Philippine, Italian, French, and other modern 
languages, besides the Spanish and Spanish-American literatures. All of these 
works from other languages are chosen mainly because of their bearing on 
Spanish or because of Spanish authorship. This division is rather rich in studies 
on the Spanish language, in dictionaries, and in some of the rarer Spanish serial 
publications issued in the 19th century and now difficult to find. It is, how- 
ever, not so fortunate in literary works. Yet, on the whole, it is a good average 
collection of the principal productions, and constitutes a serviceable working 
library. In this respect it is quite different from the highly bibliophilic and 
selective Library of the Hispanic Society of America in New York, which con- 
tains so many rare and unique early works of Spanish literature. In the earlier 
literature, the Californian Library possesses few original works, but rather seems 
to have restricted itself to acquiring the modern reprints available, without 
embarking on its own quest for the less common and yet significant early prints. 

On the whole, the volume presents a ready survey of the achievements 
of Spain and particularly Spanish America in all branches of culture and 
civilization, and as such facilitates the assimilation of these accomplishments 
beyond the boundaries of their origin. 

The second volume is far more restricted in scope, and deals only with the 
works of Spanish interest in the Bancroft Library. This historical library was 
the collection of the well-known historian, Hubert Howe Bancroft. This 
volume, thus, forms 2 cohesive work, and reveals a richness of historical material 
on South American history, the relations between Hispanic America and the 
United States (particularly of Texan material), and a fine collection of Spanish 
laws and statutes. Since Bancroft, the author of The Conquest of Mexico and 
The History of Mexico, was an authority on Mexican history, it is natural that 
he would have gathered this extensive documentation with great care. Thus, 
these specifically Mexican entries cover no less than 60 pages of the bibliography, 
besides many more that are scattered throughout the Catalogue, and which give 
interesting historical glimpses of a country of so picturesque and vicissitudinous 
an existence. 

These Catalogues will no doubt open up new possibilities in the study of 
Spanish-American history, and reveal a wealth of resources, especially for the 
study of the relations between the United States and Hispanic America. The 
volumes will be particularly welcome to research workers in other universities 
less fortunate in their Spanish collections, who will now be enabled to borrow 
the specialized material they need. 

BaRBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


PAUL VALERY’S CONCEPTION OF POETRY 


Gustave Cohen, Essai d’explication du Cimetiére Marin. Précédé d’un avant- 
propos de Paul Valéry au sujet du Cimetiére Marin, Librairie Gallimard, 
Paris, 1933. 

Valéry’s conception of poetry illumines the rarefied world of the particular 
instance represented by the Cimetiére Marin, containing as it does a number 
of themes, departures, insistences, orientations and symbological devices char- 
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acteristic of the widely advertised post-symbolist grand rhétoriqueur. The 
essential, for Valéry, is to avoid constantly, in the composition of the poem, 
that which would lead one back to prose, either by arousing a desire for it, or 
by giving pre-eminence to the conceptual pattern. Therefore, a strict outlawry 
of every kind of utilitarian purposiveness; the mode of harmonical existence 
striven for; the rule of non-poetical acts, namely, the greatest economy of forces 
and “les plus courts chemins”, excluded from the lyrical jurisdiction. Resonance 
outweighs causality, and form, instead of disappearing in its effect, is, as it were, 
redemanded by it. The separation of content from form is not only legitimized, 
but is recognized as germinative, as a pure potentiality waiting for greatly 
differentiated, often conflicting, developments; rhythm is conceived as a mysta- 
gogical force, the poetical mind in abstracto is seen as a sombre et sonore 
citerne: as emptiness traversed by a current of absolute rhythms. Utmost 
dilatation of the concept of classicity leads to straight, out-and-out surréalisme; 
to Valéry, poetry appears as a relationship between a certain esprit and the 
language: a naive, acrobatic absence is erected into dogmatic positivity; content 
is subordinated to form in such a way that bare conditions of form, sensitized 
through successive mises au point, suggest and even impose the subject. 

Strangely in contrast with such formalistic premises appear Valéry’s allega- 
tions (preface to Prof. Cohen’s commentary, p. 30), which constitute a definite 
apology—or at least a defence—for introducing Zeno’s arguments against 
motion. One is strongly tempted to suspect, the poet’s assurances notwith- 
standing, that the whole Cimetiére Marin was born as a result of a Caesarean 
operation (Valéry terms it the outcome of the section of an inward work by a 
“fortuitous” event); such an operation affecting precisely that mavel of the 
poem represented by the notorious Zeno stanza. The stanza is the true centre 
of the lyrical organism. There lies its vital point: the “rebellion against Time, 
the keenness of a meditation which makes one feel only too cruelly the gap 
between Being and Knowing, developed by the consciousness of conscience” 
(Preface, p. 31). This, Prof. Cohen’s commentary makes clear beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, is the leitmotif circulating through the whole structure; 
and the reader is perhaps entitled to doubt whether from such a poorly grasped 
and awkwardly expressed conceptual nucleus as this: 


“Zénon! Cruel Zénon! Zénon d’Elée! 
M’as-tu percé de cette fléche ailée 
qui vibre, vole, et qui ne vole pas? 
Le son m’enfante et la fléche me tue! 
Ah, le soleil . . . Quelle ombre de tortue 
pour |’4me, Achille immobile 4 grands pas!” 


any other but convolute, Byzantine and saugrenus developments could be ob- 
tained, except by some strange unexpected miracle. Valéry’s poem is indeed a 
miracle, for it is, after all, brim full of those beaux détails which, according to 
Voltaire, are the only essentials of poetry. But it is a miracle in spite of Valéry, 
performed by a poet within the poet, who can be imagined as having wagered 
that he could cause a fresh lyrical stream to spring forth from the pumice rock 
of dialectics, in spite of a meretriciously naked prosody, scrappy metaphysics 
and stale etymological subtilities. 
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Prof. Cohen’s commentary is ermeneutical, not critical. It doesn’t attempt 
aesthetic valuation, it aims merely at the elucidation of obscure passages. (Many 
would gain by being left in their magical obscurity). It belongs to the con- 
tinuously increasing series of interpretations of Valéry actuated by the zeal for 
excerpting the ideal kernel from the enigmatic pulp of the rich verbal har- 
monies; a performance, which Julius Schmidt styles aptly, “den Begriff heraus- 
zuschilen”, to shell the concept. It is only preparatory work to aesthetic orien- 
tations. It is based on the assumption (the Valéristes are naturally bors de 
cause) that the type of reader aimed at, mediating between the hierophant and 
the novice, is largely incapable, if left to his own devices, of penetrating the 
substantificque moelle. Such an assumption explains the origin of Prof. Cohen’s 
commentary and justifies its existence; it implies a certain reliance on the 
readers’ intellectual functioning, whereas the abstention, on the commentator’s 
part, from any thorough-going aesthetic appraisal of the Cimetiére Marin testi- 
fies both to the commentator’s enthusiastic allegiance and to his mistrust in the 
faculties of appreciation and penetration of the reader, since Prof. Cohen deems 
him needful of interpretative assistance. (Prof. Cohen takes the trouble to 
surround the text with an ingenious brushwood of pointers, quotations, cross- 
references, and attempts to place the poem in the historic parabola of French 
poetry; that which Valéry would term: repérer le rhumb du poéme). 

Perhaps Prof. Cohen was not aware that, in adopting the historical per- 
spective, he was partly defeating his own purpose; the tearing up of the fabulenx 
manteau reveals unmistakably what even the most ardent Valérist cannot deny: 
Valéry does not possess, or at least seldom and patchily attains to, that full 
intensity, that Gegenstandliche Kraft, which Franz Rauhut finds in poets of 
the Hélderlin type, the charisma of truly great poetry. Too often, in Valéry, 
the shift takes place from means to end, the symbol, at first placed in sub- 
serviency to the expressional goal, being transvalued (umwertet) by the poet, 
into a self-sufficing organism, made to transcend its medial function, thereby 
to destroy the ever precarious balance between the body and intellect of poetry, 
between the ideal pattern and sensuous representation. 


Prof. Cohen doesn’t emphasize enough the essentially lethal conception, that 
Valéry has, of pure intellect: the metaphysical nihilism of Zeno is, in this poem, 
no mere passing episode, but a continuously varied, persistent, unabolishable 
motif, a theme in which all others are inclosed, in internecine strife and suffer- 
ing: le ver rongeur, le ver irréfutable of the 19th stanza being not la conscience 
inexorable et agissante, but the consciousness of the essentially mortal, fatal 
character inherent in the functioning and in the results of pure rationalism. 
To derailed Cartesianism rather than to vitalistic Bergsonism one must refer the 
philosophic intuition of reality adopted and expressed by Paul Valéry. 


Eto GIANTURCO 
Crry CoLLecE, New York 


STUDIES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH STAGE 


M. Barras, The Stage Controversy in France from Corneille to Rousseau, New 
York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, Inc., 1933, 358 pp. 
Rousseau’s virulent reply to d’Alembert, known as La Lettre sur les 

Spectacles, has often been studied (notably by L. Fontaine, 1872; A. A. Pons, 
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1909; E. Faguet, 1912; and M. M. Moffat, 1930), and general studies of the 
status of the actor in the age of Louis XIV and of stage censorship have not 
been lacking. But Dr. Barras is the first to make a detailed collection of the 
controversial documents relating to the Querelle du Thédtre,—just as H. Rigault 


(1856) and later H. Gillot (1914) traced the history of la Querelle des Anciens 
et des Modernes. 


Prefacing his book with a résumé of the condemnation of the theatre by 
the Church Fathers, who, with the notable exception of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
fulminated against the stage of their day and served as an authoritative starting- 
point for the latter-day polemics of all of Europe, Dr. Barras begins with 
Corneille’s purification of his early plays to satisfy the growing demand for 
decency and Richelieu’s proclamation of 1641 granting civil rights to actors. 
The war of pamphlets sees its first battle with the Jansenists, led by Pascal and 
Nicole, together with the Prince de Conti, on one side, and Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine and d’Aubignac, on the other. After Racine’s renunciation of the 
theatre in 1677, the quarrel subsides somewhat, only to resume more violently 
with the publication in 1694 of Abbé Caffaro’s open defense of the theatre 
which called forth many replies, the most crushing of which was Bossuet’s 
effective diatribe. It is a curious fact that even in the ranks of the clergy,— 
and notwithstanding the authority of the Bishop of Meaux,—there continued 
to be two opinions, and that, while sermons against the stage were most numer- 
ous, other priests were giving literary expression to their mutiny. Under the 
Regency, when the theatre enjoyed greater freedom of speech, the controversy 
quieted down, though state censorship had been established in 1701. But after 
the ignominious burial of Adrienne Lecouvreur in 1730, Voltaire, as was his 
wont in such matters, started a one-man crusade against bigotry and even se- 
cured a letter upholding his views from the confessor of the Pope. Although 
the Paris Parlement restated its traditional enmity of the stage, the Jesuit 
Dictionnaire de Trévoux admitted at the same time (1734) that the theatre 
need not be pernicious and lauded Racine. No stranger than this volte-face 
was the almost simultaneous turn in the opposite direction manifest in the 
proposal of the great actor and playwright, Luigi Riccoboni, for either a 
radical reform of the theatre or its total suppression,—manifest also in Louis 
Racine’s hesitation, based on moral scruples, to permit a new edition of his 
father’s plays. Just after the middle of the century there was a sharp revival 
of interest in the controversy, in Italy and Spain as well as in France; in 1757, 
before Rousseau’s letter to d’Alembert burst upon the world, the quarrel had 
again become most uncompromising. For two years after the Lettre sur les 
Spectacles, almost everyone in France who could hold a pen replied either to 
Rousseau or for Rousseau, but after 1760 there are no further replies, and 
Fréron states, in 1761, that “cette matiére commence 4 vieillir.” 


Dr. Barras tends to minimize the rdle of Rousseau in the stage controversy; 
for in his opinion,—and he seems to be right,—vVoltaire, Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
Du Bos, and Riccoboni had already (and in this they were simply following 
the lead of the outspoken Abbé Caffaro) “transposed the question from the 
realm of theology to that of philosophic, humanitarian and social thought.” 
Thus, Rousseau would represent a “retrogression to an outworn mental attitude.” 

The research of which this book is the result was undoubtedly most 
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thorough. The method throughout is historical and altogether non-partisan. 
It is regrettable that, although most of the quotations are made in the original, 
at least twenty times passages are quoted, for no apparent reason, in English 
translation. Possibly further use should have been made of Racine’s preface 
to Phédre, and certainly it should appear in the bibliography. And though 
Diderot’s Trois Entretiens sur le ‘Fils naturel’ (1757) and Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien (which may have been excluded because of its posthumous publica- 
tion in 1830) do not directly concern the problem of the moral value of the 
theatre, they deserve a place here since they represent one of the contemporary 
attitudes towards the theatre and its actors. 


Justin O’BrrEN 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Louis Allard, La Comédie de Moeurs en France au X1X¢® Siécle, t. Il, Paris, 1933. 


Ce second volume de la série que M. Allard a entrepris d’écrire traite de la 
comédie de mceurs sous la Restauration. Ce qui intéresse surtout M. Allard, c’est 
l’étude des relations de la vie et du théatre. C’est ainsi que le livre s’ouvre par une 
“introduction historique;” puis, avec infinement d’esprit, l’auteur nous peint 
les moeurs de la société, de 1815 4 1830. Il nous conte beaucoup d’anecdotes 
piquantes; il nous dit, par exemple, comment le Nain Jaune avait fondé l’Ordre 
de la Girouette qui posait en principe: “Sont chevaliers de droit tous ceux qui 
pourront prouver avoir quitté les Tuileries le 30 mars 1814 et y avoir repassé le 
12 avril 1814... ceux qui en sont sortis le 20 mars 1815 ... et y ont repassé dans 
la méme journée .. .”.—De quoi s’occupait-on alors?—de conserver sa fortune, 
son rang, les honneurs qu’on avait recus. Les uns se flattaient “d’avoir tout fait”, 
d’autres “de n’avoir rien fait” depuis 1789; les sujets du roi demandaient 4 
étre récompensés de leur fidélité ou de leur zéle. C’est & ce moment que se 
produisit une véritable épidémie du placet. La vie de salons reprit et manifesta 
un renouveau d’activité; l’influence des femmes fut toute puissante. 

Il fallait parler aussi de la Congrégation. M. Allard nous dit “qu’on a 
grossi démesurément son influence”. C’est bien possible; mais nous ne pouvons 
nous délivrer du souvenir qu’a laissé en nous la lecture du Curé de Tours. A 
cété du témoignage de Balzac, nous trouvons celui de Théodore Leclercq. Ce 
charmant et spirituel auteur de Proverbes! attaque l’action cléricale, les Missions, 
dans des scénes qu’on ne peut oublier. M. Allard nous donne, d’ailleurs, des 
détails qui montrent que, pour parvenir, un des meilleurs moyens était de se 
“tartufier”. 

La spéculation, la fureur du jeu étaient comparables 4 ce qu’elles étaient 
aux jours de Law. En résumé, l’hypocrisie, la lacheté, le manque de convictions 
politiques et religieuses, l’esprit de lucre, l’ambition, le désir de briller, voila 
ce qui caractérisait cette belle époque! 


Puis, un chapitre est consacré a la censure qui, en effet, a joué un réle si 
important 4 un moment oid !’on était d’autant plus ombrageux et d’autant plus 
pudibond qu’on était corrompu. II faut, pourtant, dire que les censeurs s’in- 
quiétaient plus de ce qu’on pouvait dire de la politique que de la morale. 

1M. Allard nous dit dans sa préface, que Leclercq, mériterait une étude a part. Les 


Proverbes de Leclercq sont, en effet, écrits, avec une telle verve, un tel sens du ridicule qu’on 
les lit avec infiniment de plaisir. 
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Tout cela nous explique qu’il y ait alors si peu d’ceuvres de quelque valeur 
parmi les comédies de meeurs. II faut, d’ailleurs, tenir compte aussi de |’état des 
deux grands théatres officiels de Paris. Le favoritisme, |’étroitesse de gout, I’in- 
transigeance, la folle jalousie qui régnaient a la Comédie Frangaise surtout et 
aussi 4 l’Odéon faisaient passer le théatre en France par une véritable crise. 
On peut s’imaginer les difficultés qu’avaient les auteurs 4 faire jouer leurs 
piéces! Il faudrait ajouter ce que dit M. Allard sur les auditoires parisiens pour 
se rendre compte que les conditions étaient peu favorables 4 la création et 4 la 
représentation de chefs-d’ceuvre. 

M. Allard, avec beaucoup de justesse, attire l’attention sur la passion du 
public pour la tirade. Qui composait ce public? II était formé de bourgeois 
lettrés, d’universitaires épris l’alexandrins sonores, de gens dont la mémoire 
était remplie de souvenirs classiques; tous aimaient 4 retrouver dans les piéces 
modernes ce qu’ils avaient appris 4 admirer au collége. Ils guettaient les passages 
ou l’auteur dramatique développait un lieu commun de morale ou décrivait un 
personnage. Les portraits étaient une des choses les plus goitées. Les acteurs, 
d’ailleurs, profitaient de ces occasions de mettre en valeur leur voix et leur 
talent. [Ils aimaient ces discours pompeux qu’ils pouvaient déclamer avec 
emphase, ces réflexions subtiles qu’ils pouvaient lancer avec adresse. Ils espéraient 
que ces tirades pourraient leur valoir les applaudissements des amateurs délicats et 
avertis. 

On se demande comment le comité de lecture de la Comédie Frangaise 
a pu accepter tant de piéces insipides! Il est vrai qu’on ne pouvait ni parler 
ni écrire sans que le nom de Thalie ou de Melpoméne vint se présenter. 
On recherchait le “beau style”, sans s’occuper beaucoup de la valeur des idées 
exprimées, de la vérité des caractéres ou de l’ingéniosité de l’intrigue. 

Aprés ces considérations générales, le lecteur peut passer en revue un certain 
nombre de piéces dont M. Allard nous fait l’analyse. Cette énumération de 
titres et de noms, dont beaucoup sont tombés dans |’oubli le plus complet, est 
parsemée de réflexions ingénieuses, de commentaires extrémement intelligents, 
de citations bien choisies. On admire comment l’examen de comédies aussi 
médiocres dans l’ensemble a pu donner lieu 4 un récit aussi brillant, aussi amusant 
et aussi fin. 


MarceEL FRANCON 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


UN SAVANT UNIVERSEL DU XVI* SIECLE 


Pierre Humbert, Un Amateur, Peiresc, 1580-1637, Paris, Desclée et de Brouwer 

(s. d., 1933), 325 pp. 

L’heureuse idée de consacrer un livre 4 Peiresc! Il est de ces grands noms 
que l’on salue avec respect, mais dont, au fond, I’on sait peu de chose. Et 
pourtant, quelle figure attrayante! Si Budé incarne 4 juste titre l’humanisme 
a ses débuts, Peiresc, a l’aube du classicisme, est le dernier de ces esprits du XVI* 
siécle avides de tout connaitre, que nulle forme de l’activité humaine ne pouvait 
laisser indifférents, et dont, avec la spécialisation que va imposer le développe- 
ment des sciences, le nombre ira décroissant. 

Amateur? Certes, Peiresc le fut, et M. Humbert le prouve en des pages 
d’une bien délicate finesse. Mais plus encore humaniste, au sens ot Rabelais 
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lentendait, si le propre de I"humanisme est une curiosité universelle et désin- 
téressée, appuyée d’un sens critique averti. Et sa vie est le témoignage le plus 
typique de |’amour passionné des hommes du XVi° siécle pour la science sous 
toutes ses formes. On s’étonne un peu de l’appétit de savoir que Rabelais préte 
a ses héros, et l’on juge inapplicables ses principes et ses programmes pédagogi- 
ques. Ils le sont, peut-étre, aujourd’hui, avec les obligations qu’imposent la 
civilisation moderne et le continuel essor de la science, dans I’agitation per- 
pétuelle et le tumulte qui ne laissent guére de vrais loisirs. Ils ne |’étaient pas, 
méme au temps troublé des guerres de religion, au X VIF siécle, et Peiresc en est 
la preuve. 

L’admirable existence que la sienne, toute vouée 4 |’étude! et quel homme 
étonnant que celui qui, archéologue, numismate, historien, savait en méme 
temps passer du droit a l’astronomie, de la médecine 4 la botanique. Il a, comme 
Budé, la passion de l’antiquité, comme Rabelais, celle des livres, comme Mon- 
taigne, celle des mceurs curieuses qui révélent le fond de l’4me humaine. Dés 
ses Vingt ans, on le tient pour un savant érudit; il collectionne médailles, livres, 
manuscrits; il ne lui suffit pas de reconstruire patiemment le passé défunt, 
dc recueillir dans son hdétel d’Aix en Provence, véritable musée, mon- 
naies et bas-reliefs sur lesquels il écrit de doctes dissertations: la science 
n’est pas pour lui chose livresque: il ne s’enferme pas, comme Fulgence Tapir, 
dans sa librairie poussiéreuse, entre ses volumes et ses fiches. Il a la curiosité 
du monde vivant et surtout de l’inconnu, des mceurs, des climats lointains, celle 
de univers. Il se penchera sur "homme, la plante et l’animal, surveillera Ja 
croissance de fleurs, de légumes, d’arbres, dont on lui envoie les graines d’Asie 
ou d’Afrique, se fera anatomiste, pratiquera la dissection et découvrira les 
chyliféres. Son désir de tout savoir le conduit 4 l’astronomie et il découvre, 
précurseur des plus grands, la premiére nébuleuse. Le savoir ne lui fera pas 
négliger la vie: avec quel amour il dessine les parterres de son chateau de Bel- 
gentier en Provence! Et sa double expérience de grand liseur et de grand ob- 
servateur fait de lui, malgré d’inévitables maladresses, le devancier des méthodes 
scientifiques les plus modernes. N’a-t-il pas, grace 4 de savants calculs, aidé a 
reconnaitre les erreurs des géographes anciens qui donnaient 4 la Méditerranée 
mille kilométres de plus qu’elle n’en a? N’a-t-il pas, le premier, expliqué ex- 
périmentalement ce que le populaire appelait des pluies de sang? 

Faut-il s’étonner que cette prodigieuse — et quelquefois un peu brouillonne 
— activité l’ait empéché de rien écrire? Il n’a pas su tirer une ceuvre de ses 
découvertes si diverses. Dans son furieux appétit de savoir, il n’a pas eu le 
temps de rédiger. Il accumulait dossiers sur dossiers, — documents précieux 
ov |’on peut encore puiser; il avait, sans doute, le dessein de les utiliser un jour. 
Mais il n’a jamais dépassé le stade de la recherche et de la découverte, indifférent 
qu’il était 4 la gloire. Il ne convient pas de lui en faire un grief. N’a-t-il pas 
laissé, d’ailleurs, cette prodigieuse correspondance qui le montre en rapports a 
la fois avec tout ce que l’Europe comptait alors de savants et avec une foule 
d’observateurs bénévoles qu’il savait découvrir partout et dont les communica- 
tions venaient grossir ses dossiers? Elle est un monument sans prix pour l’histoire 
intellectuelle de la fin de la Renaissance: l’on y voit passer les fréres Du Puy, 
Gassendi, Galilée, Casaubon, Grotius, Saumaize, Rubens, Du Vair, Chapelain, 
Balzac, Malherbe, le pére Mersenne, tous les lettrés, tous les savants, tous les 
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grands personnages du temps, et d’humbles inconnus qui répondent aux ques- 
tions que, de son “‘estude” d’Aix, M. de Peiresc adresse aux quatre coins du 
monde. ‘Toute l’effervescence intellectuelle qui marque les débuts du XVII* 
siécle et prélude 4 la fondation de l’Académie francaise, aux découvertes de 
Kepler et de Pascal, revit en ces pages, touffues certes, et quelquefois naives, 
mais qui répondent, alentour 1610, a celles qu’échangeaient, cent ans plus tét, 
Rabelais, Budé et Tiraqueau ou qu’Erasme semait sur toute l’Europe. 

Amateur, certes, Peiresc le fut, et dans le sens le plus noble du mot, mais 
aussi animateur, et son renom le prouve bien. II reste, a l’aube des temps 
modernes, le dernier de ces grands esprits qui furent de vivantes encyclopédies 
et a qui il fut permis d’avoir des lumiéres de tout. 

M. Humbert, lui-méme émule de ce grand esprit puisqu’il est par profession 
ce que l’on est convenu d’appeler un “scientifique”, et qu'il se révéle ici ex- 
cellent historien et écrivain de race, lui a consacré une biographie qui est un 
modéle de précision érudite et d’élégance. Il a puisé aux sources: la Vie de 
Peiresc par Gassendi, sa correspondance, surtout ses manuscrits conservés 4 
l’Inguimbertine de Carpentras. Mais il a su donner 4 son récit, qui eit pu étre 
un exposé aride et sec, un mouvement, une animation qui tiennent le lecteur cn 
haleine. Sans forcer la note il atteint le but qu’il a visé: faire aimer Peiresc. 
Livre solide, livre vivant, son Peiresc est l’oeuvre d’un humaniste. 


PrerRE JOURDA 
MONTPELLIER 


DEUX “GRANDS RHETORIQUEURS” 


K. Chesney, CEuvres poétiques de Guillaume Crétin, Paris, 1932. 

Les Rhétoriqueurs, qui avaient été presque oubliés jusqu’au commence- 
ment du XX¢° siécle, sont remis en honneur et réhabilités, surtout depuis quel- 
ques années. II est difficile de les juger. Evidemment, leurs recettes pour faire 
des vers, les ornements dont ils “‘paraient” leurs platitudes nous déconcertent. 
Rien n’est plus saugrenu. Au premier abord, on est tenté, comme le fait si 
bien M. Guy dans son Histoire de la Poésie francaise au XVI¢ Siécle (Paris, 
1910, t. I), de s’amuser et de se moquer des calembours, des rébus méme, des 
jeux rythmiques des poétes de la fin du XV® siécle et du commencement du 
XVIF siécle. Il s’agit, d’ailleurs, moins de les exalter ou de les décrier que de 
se rendre compte de leurs conceptions, et de les comprendre par un effort de 
sympathie. Les documents littéraires que nous possédons nous aident 4 nous 
représenter ce XV° siécle si curieux, ot l’on trouve beaucoup de belles ceuvres. 
Et ne peut-on pas trouver, entre l’art gothique flamboyant et le style des 
Rhétoriqueurs ou la musique des compositeurs de motets 4 un trés grand nombre 
de voix, une certaine analogie: la recherche de la forme, de l’ornement, I’abou- 
tissement d’un effort purement artistique et sa dégénérescence, voila ce qu’il- 
lustrent pour nous poétes, historiens, architectes, contrapuntistes du moyen 
Age finissant. 

Miss Chesney a publié les poésies d’un des Rhétoriqueurs qui, avec Jean 
Molinet, a été l’un des poétes les plus appréciés de son époque. Elle a mis, 4 
cété du texte, une introduction extrémement substantielle, des notes et un 
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glossaire. Elle a expliqué de nombreux passages; mais elle s’est résignée, et pour 
cause, 4 dire, de vers comme le dernier de ceux-ci, “sens obscur”: 
“Cent et sept vingtz chappons luy estre emblez 
Sent et sept vingtz ja veuz tout mettre en blez.” 
On voit jusqu’ot va la recherche de |’équivoque. On atteint presque la 
limite avec ces deux vers de la méme piéce (p. 280, v. 65 et 66): 
“Pour racompter ce qu’on scait, verité 
Pourra compter ce coup, severité,” 
ou les vers 95, 96 que cite M. Guy: 
“Desir entends cueur de vain et lasche homme 
Desirant temps que heur revienne, et la chomme.” 
A cété des rimes équivoques, batelées, léonines, couronnées, Miss Chesney 
aurait pu citer l’emploi de lettres comme: 
“Le G. du bois, alias dit Cretin,” 
ou l’emploi de mots latins comme dans ce passage (p. 280, v. 55, 56): 
“Qui arbre n’a ne fera ja mesrain 
Quia brena, nous n’avrons jamais rien.” 

Grice 4 Miss Chesney, la poésie de Crétin nous est facilement accessible. 
Il ne s’ensuit pas que nous puissions toujours saisir le sens des vers de Crétin. 
Miss Chesney aurait, peut-étre, pu nous donner un glossaire plus complet que 
celui qui se trouve 4 la fin du volume et “qui ne contient que des mots difficiles 
ou rares”; mais ce qui contribue 4 l’obscurité de la poésie de Crétin, ce n’est 
pas tant le vocabulaire que la pensée de l’auteur. Ce n’est pas que celle-ci soit trés 
profonde ni trés neuve, mais c’est qu’une forme compliquée revét souvent une 
idée, quand il y en a une, des plus triviales. Miss Chesney nous a donné un 
excellent travail, malgré le ton d’humilité qu’elle prend dans son avant-propos. 
Cette modestie, d’ailleurs, ne convient-elle pas, puisqu’il s’agit de Rhétoriqueurs? 
Mais les “‘aprantis” lui sont reconnaissants, ainsi qu’a M. Fernand Fleuret qui 
dirige avec tant d’intelligence et de charme la collection dans laquelle le beau 
Florilége des Troubadours d’André Berry a déja paru. 

Noél Dupire, Jean Molinet, Paris, Librairie E. Droz, 1932, 368 pp. 

Jean Molinet n’avait jamais jusqu’ici fait l’objet d’une étude importante 
et documentée. Voici une thése de doctorat qui apporte des renseignements, 
qui examine des problémes de chronologie et d’attribution, qui rétablit des 
lecons et rectifie le sens de mots et de phrases, qui exprime des opinions sur le 
caractére de Molinet, sur son ceuvre et sur son influence. Le titre de cette thése, 
Jean Molinet, La Vie, les GEuvres, indique les deux parties dont elle se compose. 
Elle est suivie d’un autre volume, intitulé Etude critique des Manuscrits et 
Editions des Poésies de J. M. (1932, 145 pp.). 

M. Dupire nous dit quelles vicissitudes ont interrompu son travail: dés 
1910, il avait commencé d’étudier Molinet. En 1919, quand il rentra 4 
Valenciennes, sa maison saccagée, ses notes et ses feuillets disparus le découragé- 
rent 4 tel point qu’il ne se remit 4 l'étude de Molinet que deux ans plus tard. 
C’est assez dire le mérite que l’auteur eut 4 achever une ceuvre qui a demandé 
tant d’efforts. 

M. Dupire consacre seulement une vingtaine de pages 4 la vie de Molinet. 
Que P. Champion, dans son Histoire poétique du XV° siécle (Paris, 1923, t. 
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Il, pp. 309-444), nous donne un sentiment plus net de l’existence de notre 
Rhétoriqueur! Il est vrai que M. Champion est peut-étre, parfois, un peu 
entrainé par son imagination et que son interprétation des textes est sujette a 
caution; mais on garde de son brillant récit une impression de vie. M. Dupire 
a trouvé, pourtant, des renseignements supplémentaires sur Molinet aux Archives 
du Nord et aux Archives du Royaume de Belgique. 


Dans la liste chronologique des ceuvres de Molinet, M. Dupire discute les 
arguments avancés par ses prédécesseurs pour établir la date de composition 
des poémes et des piéces en prose du chanoine de Valenciennes. M. Dupire est-il 
toujours trés juste envers M. Champion? Si La Ressource du petit peuple semble 
dater de 1481, M. Dupire se sert des arguments avancés par Champion, mais, 
il est vrai, mal interprétés par celui-ci, probablement parce que Champion n’a 
pas corrigé les dates indiquées par les Chroniques du temps d’aprés un autre 
systéme que le nétre. Marguerite d’Autriche est née le 10 janvier, 1480 (n. st.) ; 
P. Champion indique qu’elle fut baptisée le 10 février, 1479, et M. Dupire qu’elle 
est née le 10 février, 1480. Mais la tréve a laquelle il est fait allusion dans le 
poéme n’est pas celle qu’invoque Champion. 


Ce que M. Dupire a apporté, peut-étre, de plus intéressant, ce sont ses 
corrections des passages du Mistére de Saint Quentin et ses rectifications du 
glossaire établi par H. Chatelain. La partie linguistique de la thése de M. Dupire 
est excellente. 


Nous pourrions faire des réserves sur la définition que donne M. Dupire 
de la rime batelée. Pour lui /a rime batelée ou intérieure est “Videntité de 
syllabes finales qui se trouvent 4 l’intérieur et 4 la fin d’un méme vers ou de 
vers qui se suivent.” Consultons les traités de poétique. Qu’y trouvons-nous? 
L’Art de Rhétorique de Jean Molinet (cf. M. E. Langlois, Recueil d’Arts de 
Seconde Rhétorique, Paris, 1902, p. 222) indique qu’il y a rime batelée quand 
la syllabe finale d’un vers rime avec la syllabe qui se trouve a la césure du 
vers suivant; il est vrai que, dans certains cas, comme, par exemple, dans une 
piéce composée de rimes plates, la syllabe 4 la césure, qui rime avec la syllabe 
finale du vers précédent, rime aussi avec la syllabe finale du méme vers. 
Langlois fait remarquer que P. Fabri n’a pas compris la définition donnée par 
Molinet, et que c’est surtout le paragraphe 32 de l’Art de Rhétorique de Molinet 
qui a induit Fabri en erreur. Les Régles de la seconde Rectorique donnent un 
exemple auquel correspond la définition de Molinet (cf. G. Hecq et L. Paris, La 
Poétique frangaise, Paris-Bruxelles, 1895). Les ouvrages modernes adoptent cette 
définition (cf. H. Guy, La Poésie francaise au XVIF° Siécle, Paris, 1910, t. 1; L. E. 
Kastner, A History of French Versification, Oxford, 1903). M. Dupire, qui cite 
la définition de Molinet, semble ne pas la comprendre beaucoup mieux que Fabri. 
Il cite, pourtant, des exemples tirés de deux piéces de Molinet; ils illustrent 
exactement ce que nous venons de dire. Voyons comment Jean Lemaire a 
employé la rime batelée. Une piéce (CEuvres, publiées par Stecher, Louvain, 


1891, t. IV, p. 268), entre autres, est entiérement composée de vers aux rimes 
batelées; en voici le début: 
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“Plus nulz Regretz, grandz moyens ne menus 
De Toye nudz ne soient dictz nescriptz. 
Ores revient le bon temps Saturnus 
Ow peu cogneuz furent plainctifz et criz.”! 


Nous en arrivons enfin au chapitre consacré 4 l’influence de Molinet. M. 
Dupire signale Destrées. Ce Chartreux nomme, en effet, Molinet son souverain 
precepteur (cf. H. Petersen, Societas Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes 
Humanarum Litterarum, I, 8, Helsingfors, 1927, p. 9). Destrées emploie les 
procédés chers aux Rhétoriqueurs: acrostiches, piéces pouvant étre lues dans 
différents sens, rébus, . . . . mais “copie-t-il servilement” Molinet? — M. Dupire 
cite quelques poétes qui ont subi |’influence de Molinet au commencement du 
XVIF siécle; mais on ne sait pas exactement pourquoi il laisse de cété un trés 
grand nombre de noms. Il faut dire, pourtant, qu’il parle, au début 
de son livre, de la réputation qu’avait Molinet auprés des poétes de la fin du 
XV¢ et du commencement du XVIF siécle. N’y a-t-il pas 1a un certain désordre? 
Et ne faut-il pas s’étonner de voir, aprés un paragraphe consacré 4 la dette 
de Clément Marot envers Molinet, cette phrase: “Plus nombreuses sont les 
ressemblances entre Rabelais et Molinet et, jusqu’ici, personne ne les a signalées”? 
Sans vouloir discuter si Clément Marot a recu de Molinet une influence plus 
grande que Rabelais,—ce que nous croyons pourtant,—est-il possible de dire 
que les “mots burlesques d’une longueur inusitée”, que l’accumulation de mots 
qui commencent par la méme lettre, que l’emploi de proverbes, . . . soient des 
caractéristiques distinctives de Molinet? Est-ce que tout cela ne se retrouve 
pas chez tous les autres Rhétoriqueurs? Peut-on dire que ce soit Molinet qu’on 
doive rendre responsable des procédés employés par les poétes de la fin du Moyen 
Age? On a méme nié qu'il fat l’inventeur de la rime batelée. M. Dupire 
semble penser 4 ces objections, et il termine son chapitre par cette phrase: “On 
pourrait dire que Molinet et Rabelais se conformaient au godt de leur temps: 
il n’en reste pas moins qu’il y a beaucoup d’analogies entre les deux écrivains.” 
M. Champion (ouvr. cit., p. 384) nous avait, d’ailleurs, déja signalé que Molinet 
composait “de ces ‘pronostications’ comme Rabelais en composera encore.” M. 
Champion essaie de réhabiliter Molinet. I! demande “pourquoi nous montrer 
plus difficiles, 4 propos de ces facéties [devinettes, rébus, . . .] que le musicien 
Loyset-Compére . . .” “Rabelais . . . s’en amusait”, remarque-t-il; et, plus loin: 
“Rabelais n’a jamais parlé de Molinet . . . Il a nommé Jean Lemaire...” On 
voit combien, s’il est permis de montrer des ressemblances, il est difficile d’assurcr 
que ces ressemblances ne se retrouvent pas chez d’autres auteurs. 

Il faut étre reconnaissant 4 M. Dupire d’avoir fait une étude sérieuse sur 
Molinet, d’avoir rectifié des erreurs, d’avoir apporté de nombreux renseignements 
sur la langue et sur la valeur des ceuvres du chanoine valenciennois (et non 
valentinois comme l’indique H. Petersen), d’avoir montré que Molinet est resté 
un écrivain du Moyen Age, appliqué 4 suivre la tradition,—comme poéte, auteur 
de mystéres, historien.—mais peu soucieux d’annoncer une ére nouvelle. (Il 
faudrait, d’ailleurs, faire remarquer ici que la Renaissance est beaucoup plus une 

1 Cette “chanson” se trouve aussi dans le ms. 228 de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, 
et a été publiée par Gachet dans les Albums de Marguerite d’Autriche, L. Tilmant, dans le 


Bulletin du Cercle archéologique, littéraire et artistique de Malines (XI, 1901, 139), attribuait 
ces vers & Molinet parce qu’ils étaient batelés. 
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continuation qu’une création spontanée). Il semble, maintenant, qu’on puisse 
mieux trouver la place que doive occuper Molinet dans la littérature frangaise. 
M. Guy nous parait avoir été bien sévére, et le journaliste qu’est M. Thérive 
exagére peut-étre un peu en déclarant: “Retenez, retenez le nom de ce Flamand 
presque génial.” 

MarcEL FrRaANCON 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


MEDIAEVAL JUDAEO - FRENCH LEXICOGRAPHY 


Arséne Darmesteter et D. S. Blondheim, Les Gloses frangaises dans les Com- 
mentaires talmudiques de Raschi. Tome Premier: Texte des Gloses, Paris, 
H. Champion, 1929, Bibliothéque de Il’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, no. 254, 
LXXVI +- 212 pp. 

Raphael Levy, Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes francais d’origine 
juive, Paris, Société d’édition “Les Belles Lettres”, 1932; Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra 
volume V, 92 pp. 

Some sixty years have elapsed since the philological study of Judaeo- 
French lexicography was inaugurated by the practically simultaneous appear- 
ance (1872), in the first volume of Romanische Studien, of Neubauer and 
Boehmer’s researches on the Oxford Glossary, and in the first volume of 
Romania, of Arséne Darmesteter’s paper on the Glosses e¢ Glossaires hébreux- 
francais du Moyen-Age. 

The great French scholar planned a vast program of studies in this field, 
centering about the lexicographical work of the prince of Bible and Talmud 
commentators, Rashi of Troyes (1040-1105). But Darmesteter died in 1888, 
leaving his task unfinished. Fortunately for the cause of scholarship, a part 
of the material collected by him was published and annotated by Louis Brandin 
(co-editor, with Mayer Lambert, of an important Glossaire hébreu-francais du 
XIII¢ Siécle, Paris, 1905) under the title, Les Gloses frangaises de Raschi dans 
la Bible (in Revue des Etudes juives, vols. 53-56; and separately, Paris, 1909). 
The revision and completion of another piece of research initiated by Darmeste- 
ter, that of the Talmudic glosses of Rashi, has fallen to the lot of an American, 
Prof. David S. Blondheim, whose rare competence and undisputed authority 
in this field are attested by his studies (in Revue des Etudes juives, vol. $7, 
1904, pp. 1-18) of the Oxford Glossary;! by the investigations in his Les 
Parlers judéo-romans et La Vetus Latina (Paris, 1925), which advanced a line 
of inquiries instituted by Rénsch’s Itala und Vulgata; by his edition of certain 
Poémes judéo-francais du Moyen Age (Paris, 1927), and by other publications. 

To state that Les Gloses frangaises verify the readings of Darmesteter and 
supplement them by means of 27 complete MSS, 26 MS fragments and several 
printed works, is to convey a very imperfect idea of the quality and amount 
of labor embodied in Prof. Blondheim’s edition. A better, though still inade- 
quate, realization of his editorial achievement is afforded by his Introduction 
(pp. i-lxix), which carefully scrutinizes the various texts as to country of 
origin, date, authorship, sources, relationship, etc., with a view to evaluating 
their authenticity—a monument of scholarly industry and judgment. 


1 Dr. Levy’s Recherches, too, pay special attention to this important lexicographic source. 
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This Introduction is followed by a list of some 1100 glosses, comprising 
in alphabetic order the Old French terms used by Rashi with their translation 
into modern French. These are printed on the upper portion of each one of 
pp. 1-151, the lower (Hebrew) part of these pages being reserved to the 
apparatus criticus. (The same arrangement is observed in Prof. Levy’s work.) 
Need we add that it was no easy task to disengage the French words from the 
vagaries of Hebrew transliteration and the accidents of manuscript transmis- 
sion? Thus O. F. amanevide has come down as amtuira, amntr; O. F. jaines, 
‘moisissures, fleurs de vin’, as iins, chanus, iinis, uuins, iinus; etc. Furthermore, 
many of these glosses have been rajeunies. For instance, no. 826, poigons (?), 
‘mamelon, tétin’, is replaced in a MS (14th century?) by bibrun.* Sometimes 
the French word has been replaced by a non-French one. A special index (pp. 
201-204) brings together these foreign intruders. 


In spite of these difficulties, the Gloses bring to light considerable and 
trustworthy French lexicographical material. Thus, the letter “A” yields 
(barring errors on the part of the reviewer) the following addenda to the 
Lexica of Godefroy and Tobler-Lommatzsch: adorser, aguison, aigre 
(=vinaigre), aigres (=aigreur du radis), aillendre, album (=blanc d’ceuf), 
almenbre, amanevement, apost, apostez (=ajouté), arbalestredor, ardeficie 
(=cheval [de bois?] adapté au corps d’un mime); not to speak of many rare 
words and forms, and of instances of first appearance. 

From the cultural point of view, the /a’azim, or glosses of Rashi, are at 
least as interesting as from the linguistic. Let us hope they will be studied in 
detail, in the second volume of this fravail de bénédictin, along with the quota- 
tions from Rashi found in subsequent Hebrew authors that have utilized the 
work of the famous commentator. 

Dr. Raphael Levy, already favorably known to scholars for his investiga- 
tion of The Astrological Works of Ibn Ezra (Paris, 1927), has, like Prof. 
Blondheim, gone to many lands to read Hebrew books and MSS. His service- 
able bibliography and list of source material (Liste des sigles, pp. 10-12) show 
the utilization of 56 printed texts and 14 MSS, out of which he has culled a 
rich and invaluable Lexique of 815 entries, mostly Biblical glosses. It adds to, 
confirms, and corrects our knowledge of Old French and Judaeo-French by 
the inclusion of new words and meanings, of words occurring chiefly or ex- 
clusively in Judaic sources, and of corrigenda to various lexicographical publica- 
tions. 

Copious cross-references facilitate the use of this material.? Naturally, 
judgment might conflict on certain minor points concerning his system of 
entries. For instance, a thorough-going partisan of etymological grouping 
might feel tempted to include, say, bedague and besagud under a single rubric 
and equate them with modern French besaigué, even though the medieval im- 
plement might have had uses and forms foreign to the modern heir to the name. 
A few additional entries might likewise be suggested. But such observations 


2 Cf. O. F. biberon, ‘goulot’, in 1301 (Dictionnaire général). 

8 While it is difficult to sample adequately a collection of this sort, the first ten entries 
are sufficiently typical to warrant transcription: ebébayer (bégayer), abadir, (se débaucher), 
abaliver (préposer), abatement (suffisance), able (arbre), ablever (donner du blé), sbonijement 
and abonijer (faire du bien), ebontibler (faire bon), eborjonier (bourgeonner). 
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simply serve, by their very unimportance, to emphasize the soundness of Dr. 
Levy’s method and erudition. 

Those who know the difficulties that stand in the way of the interpreter 
of O. F. will be reassured on checking Prof. Levy’s interpretations, which are 
sometimes established not only by the meaning of the Hebrew lemma, but also 
by additional comments of the medieval annotator. Thus, the meaning of 
“regarder” is properly assured for aboter (which would seem to be a variant 
of abaater, ‘to watch’, rather than identical with aboter, ‘to turn to’). In like 
manner, akitement is “divorce”, and not “délivrance, cession”, and maziere, 
at least in the mind of the Judaeo-French glossator, is “la partie de l’armure qui 
protégeait le corps entre le nez et les pieds”. Similar observations would apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to a few other words, such as pavoil (or pavoi¢), “ronce (?)” 
which translates both a Biblical work (Job, XXXI, 40; Cant., II, 2; Prov., 
XXVI, 9) and the Talmudic sha’am, shipah. To ask for more precision in these 
instances would be unjustified, inasmuch as the Recherches aim not to multiply 
archaeological notes but to set down, as accurately as possible, the testimony 
of lexicographical sources which, in the vast majority of cases, represents cur- 
rent usage and not glossarial peculiarities. So far as one can judge without 
access to the original source, there is every reason to believe that the material 
gathered by Dr. Levy is as solidly authenticated from the formal as from the 
semantic point of view. It goes without saying that the great mass of new 
material contained in the Recherches presents an air de famille, indicative of 
its common origin,* and that it suggests numerous and, to a linguist, interesting 
questions with which, we hope, Professor Levy will be able to deal in a supple- 
mentary volume. 

By way of contribution to further inquiries, the Recherches add a table 
of concordance between the most important French Biblical glossaries, and a 
synoptic presentation of seven such glossaries on a chapter of Jeremiah. 

FeLix VEXLER 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
BELGIAN LITERATURE 
OCTAVE PIRMEZ (1832-1883)! 


“Quel charme de s’enfoncer dans les solitudes quand on y emporte des images 
de beauté! On se sent sollicité aux pensées généreuses: |’Ame, dépouillée 
d’amers souvenirs, est portée par un souffle divin vers une patrie oubliée” 
(Jours de Solitude). 

N the hecatombe which, in 1830, La Jeune Belgique made of the national 
literature, two or three names were spared: among these Octave Pirmez. 

In him Max Waller and his fiery band recognized an artist as devoted as 
themselves to an exquisite ideal of perfection. Pirmez appreciated their sym- 
pathy, although he could not accept their Parnassian doctrines. “Il ne suffit 
4 Morphologically, this is seen, for instance, in the prefixation to various verbs of 4- 

(ababayer, aborjonier, etc.), e-(élaver, éperoyer, etc.); in the frequence of various derivations, 

such as verbs in-eizer, -eler, factitives in -oier (apringoier), nouns in -or, -eresse, -ment, -on, etc. 

Phonetically, in the interchange and epenthesis of r and /; in the substitution of d for z; etc. 


1 Jours de Solitude, Edition du Centenaire, publiée avec une introduction de Paul Cham- 
pagne, par Gustave Charlier, Liége, H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1932; Amnthologie, préface, choix, 
notes et table par Maurice Wilmotte, Bruxelles, Dechenne et Cie., 1904, 
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pas d’étre un virtuose,” he writes to a friend, “ou de méler de belles couleurs 
sur sa palette, il faut étre humain, disons le mot, chrétien! ... Il ne suffit pas 
d’avoir un talent plastique: il faut, si l’on en est doué, choisir des sujets qui en 
soient dignes.” Yet, at times, he felt a disturbing antimony in his own nature. 
“Le plus grand malheur pour un homme, c’est d’étre 4 la fois poéte et moraliste: 
ils se désespérent l’un l’autre.” ‘Today the union of poet and moralist in him 
seems to provide the balance which is his chief claim to the esteem of posterity. 
He adds awareness of the charm of the visible world to the psychological pene- 
tration of the older analysts of human nature. Always a high seriousness marks 
his work and at the end of his life he wished to be remembered as a Christian 
moralist. Nevertheless, because he never forgot that the form should be worthy 
of the matter, the elite of our time has confirmed the verdict of La Jeune 
Belgique, and recognizes Pirmez as one of the masters of Belgian prose. What 
he wrote of Chateaubriand is even more true of himself: “Son romantisme 
est toujours enfermé dans une forme sévére, magistrale, d’une incomparable 
magie... Un style d’une originalité saisissante et sans recherche, d’un spirituel 
réalisme a la fois réfléchi et imagé, ou la sincérité de l’art antique pare les 
émotions d’une 4me romanesque.” M. Wilmotte would claim for him an even 
greater honor: “C’est donc tout un systéme de philosophie qui a été concu 
par l’écrivain belge, et c’est peut-étre le seul systéme original qui, dans une 
forme noblement littéraire, ait été édifié 1a-bas.” 

MM. Champagne and Charlier have published a definitive edition of Jours 
de Solitude, based on the text of 1877, the last printed during the author’s life. 
The excellent preface provides a biographical and critical survey. M. Wilmotte’s 


anthology had already presented extracts from all Pirmez’ works except Heures 
de Philosophie (1873); viz., Les Feuillées (1862), thoughts and maxims which 
frequently recall Pascal, Jours de Solitude (1869), the correspondence, and 
Remo (1881), written in commemoration of his brother, Fernand. 


The uneventful life of Octave Pirmez was spent largely in meditation, and 
he is known as “le solitaire d’Acoz.” (He lived after 1860 “dans la romantique 
vallée d’Acoz, dont le paysage recueilli s’accorde si bien avec mes goits, et qui 
fut pour ma pensée une source continue d’inspiration.”) Yet in his younger 
years he had sought social success and shown himself a keen and often biting 
observer of human foibles. Later he came to regard these satirical sallies as 
vitiated by a “manque d’humanité” and so suppressed them. There still remain 
in his Feuillées traces which at times recall La Bruyére as well as Pascal. 


Jours de Solitude is the journal of his travels in Germany and Italy and of 
his reflections after his return to Acoz. “Ce que j’ai voulu écrire, c’est histoire 
d’une Ame, vivant solitaire, amoureuse des champs et dédaigneuse de la société, 
et se laissant aller 4 toutes ses impressions ... On y verra des pages lyriques; 
d’autres froides, desséchantes, satiriques; partout cependant le méme caractére 
exprimant les divers aspects de notre grandeur et de notre petitesse; l’étre 
passager considéré comme un fragment de |’Eternité; la lutte perpétuelle de 
Pillusion et de la réalité, du Printemps et de l’Automne, de l’Eté et de |’Hiver. 
Toutes mes variations sont composées sur le grand théme: le Moi passager dans 
"Univers éternel.” This extract from a plan drawn up in 1860 describes 
accurately the work as it appeared nine years later, except that the cold, des- 
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sicating and satiric pages were eliminated in the final recension. Keenly sensi- 
tive to the appeal of beauty, whether in nature or in art, Pirmez is seized with 
profound melancholy as he reflects on the transitory essence of man. Vive 
memor lethi; fugit hora; hoc quod loquor inde est. This refrain echoes through 
the pages of the book. It was his thirst for immortality which led him to 
Christianity. Jours de Solitude, while not the work of an orthodox believer, 
is deeply impregnated with religious feeling. Melancholy leads the author to 
love of his fellows. In the Fewillées we read: “Telle mélancolie est rongeante; 
telle autre, creusante. La premiére se résout en ennui; la seconde, en amour 
universel. La couche personnelle de celle-ci une fois percée, on trouve le fond 
humanitaire.” 

Finally, if Pirmez had learned from Marcus Aurelius to accept the universe, 
he is at times so intoxicated with its glory that he would immortalize the passing 
hour: 

“La nature est trop généreuse pour jamais s’irriter contre elle-méme. 
L’accord régne entre ses forces diverses pour enfanter et détruire. En elle 
chaque étre vit librement sa vie et meurt sa mort. Quand la fougére baisera 
le sol, que la faine tombera du hétre et que la menthe fleurie sera froissée sous 
les pieds du patre, nous ne les plaindrons pas. Tout est bien qui est emporté 
par le providentiel courant de la vie irréfléchie. Barrez mon chemin, branche 
d’orme qu’alourdit la séve; églantiers, déchirez-moi: vous n’étes point nés pour 
me craindre ou me servir, et je dois applaudir 4 vos libres mouvements, quelque 
entrave que vous portiez 4 mes pas. Je marche avec confiance, fier presque 
de l’indépendance des arbres et heureux de |’expansion de ce soleil qui éparpille 
ses rayons sur la forét tout entiére, faisant germer en commun chénes et 
violettes. Que m’importent alors les diverses couches de la terre, les pétrifica- 
tions souterraines, les évolutions du globe et toute la science des géologues? 
que m’importent les approfondissements spirituels (ah! je le dis avec chagrin, 
ces approfondissements auxquels j’ai sacrifié tant de jours de jeunesse?) que 
m’importent |’énigme, le dessous obscur des apparences, l’aspect imaginaire de 
P’étre et cette ondoyante métaphysique qui nous transfigure en fantémes? 
L’éternité ne se condense-t-elle pas pour moi en cet instant ou j’entends la plainte 
du vent dans les feuillages et ces cris d’oiseaux, expressions de joie? Cet instant, 
rayonnant 4 la fois dans mon passé et dans mon avenir, ne s’élargit-il pas dans 
linfini? C’est sans remords que je m’y livre, laissant s’épandre mon Ame 4 la 
brise forestiére embaumée de l’arome des plantes. L’imperceptible remercie 
l’immensité de sa charité pour lui; il ne cessera d’aimer la grande ceuvre de Dieu.” 


I have perhaps followed too closely the wish of the author to be considered 
only as a moralist, and neglected his visualization of landscape which forms a 
background for his pensive melancholy. This side of his talent can best be 
appreciated by turning to his text, and the reader’s effort will be richly re- 
warded. Pirmez’ own judgment of the place of his work is to be found in a 
letter to the poet Van Arenbergh: “C’est entre Maurice de Guérin et de 
Senancourt que vous placerez les Jours de Solitude dans votre bibliothéque. Les 
génies solitaires m’ont toujours charmé. IIs sont hors de toutes les contingences 
sociales.” 


Benj. M. Woopsrince 
REED COLLEGE 
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FIVE RECENT ITALIAN NOVELS 


Giuseppe Fanciulli, Le meglio ore se ne vanno, Milano-Roma, Treves-Treccani- 
Tumminelli, 1933, 224 pp. 

Virgilio Brocchi, I gonfaloni di Lucifero, Milan, A. Mondadori, 1933, 407 pp. 

Delfino Cinelli, Lucia, Milano-Roma, Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1933, 221 


PP. 
Giuseppe Colucci, Pozzo Rubino, Milan, Casa Editrice Ceschina, 1933, 298 pp. 
Mario Puccini, La prigione, Milan, Casa Editrice Ceschina, 1932, 286 pp. 

Giuseppe Fanciulli, is, for Italian readers, the children’s writer par excel- 
lence. His volume at hand, Le meglio ore se ne vanno, is a sketch of various 
episodes in a boy’s life: hours spent in gazing at the window, a visit to the 
theatre, excursions, and other events of no import, but none the less dear to 
adolescence. “The best hours pass all too quickly”—such is the motto as well 
as the title of the book. “ “Up children, up! The best hours are vanishing.’ 
This was a cry born of winter-time when the sunlit hours disappear all too soon 
beyond that bleak horizon” (p. 122). 

Of course we witness the ephemeral ambitions of the boy,—a boy ap- 
proaching the universal type, not merely the Italian boy. We see him overcome 
with religious emotion when, in cassock, he sees himself combatting the evils 
of the world. Next, arises the inevitable desire to become a doctor. Then, 
with the awakening of the esthetic sense, we see him seized with the ambition 
of being a great artist of the brush, of becoming, immediately thereafter, a 
great musician. Our little fellow is going to become the great tenor: 

“Ts it true that you want to become a singer?’ 

“Why not? ...... You know that a tenor earns in one night what a clerk 
earns in three years? I shall buy you also a villa.’ 

‘But first your voice will have to change.’ 

“Who told you?’ 

‘I know, because voices change.’ 

‘Not mine. I like my voice and I will keep it.’” 

This delightful passage is representative of many others containing choice bits 
of humor. Let us further illustrate this point by a second quotation, the one in 
which the boy gives an estimate of his music teacher, an old retired army major. 
“Perhaps he may become a colonel, for I knew that this was an important 
matter in the event of his funeral: the higher the rank, the greater the number 
of soldiers to pay tribute at his burial.’ ” 
If he were a general, what military pomp the boy could draw up in his mind 
for the funeral rites! 
“Could he not become a general?’ 

‘He is too old.’ 

“Let us hope he lives long enough.’ ” 

And now, a matter of speculation arises in the mind of the reviewer as to 
how far the book can hold the attention of children? There is little composite 
story, and, indeed, too little action to capture their fancy. For them, rather, 
there must be development of story mood, there must be movement. The book, 
as it goes, is for the reflective child, or better still for the adult. It is to be 
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regretted that the author did not include these two factors in an otherwise 
charming and amusing story. 

The next volume, with its jacket of vermilion design (a Mondadori pub- 
lication to be sure!), with its title I gonfaloni di Lucifero, its motto, vexilla 
regis prodeunt inferni, seemed to announce a medieval tale. But not so, how- 
ever much the reviewer would have welcomed it, for a glance at the name of 
the author, Virgilio Brocchi, shatters at once that expectation. Brocchi, be it 
recalled, deals in contemporary society, with its problems of triangles and 
quadrangles. In this case, a double triangle is consonant with Brocchi’s specialty. 
I gonfaloni di Lucifero constitutes the second volume of the trilogy, L’ansia 
dell’eterno, of which Il volo nuziale forms the first volume, and La nuvola 
fulgente, the third volume, should be, by this time, off the press. 

Giulio Vernazzi, the protagonist of the present volume, after succumbing 
helplessly to a love affair which is not exactly within the compass of the social 
code, finds himself in a state of collapse. Losing fast his grip on life, apathetic, 
he is given to philosophical musing, which, in more ways than one, is an intensi- 
fication of the pain of living. Vernazzi’s keen intelligence serves him little in 
his helplessness. An automaton, he makes the rounds without conviction, 
without goal. At this moment, the author succeeds in gaining our sympathy 
for the protagonist. In fact, one can sympathize with all the creatures of this 
trilogy, in this respect. They are all helplessly auto-propelled, destination un- 
known except towards the eternal. Hence, the title to the trilogy: A Longing 
for Eternity. Reorientation in society comes after the World War (the opposite 
has been more frequently the case), in which Vernazzi has served as officer in 
the Italian Navy. Seconded by the love of a gracious woman, he is spurred 
again to live and to work. Two innocent children are the fruits of this and 
the other illicit love affair. Are we to place these love affairs beyond the 
morality of religion, of the social standard? The author refrains from drawing 
decisive conclusions: there is neither judgment against nor justification for 
Vernazzi’s morality. The children remain; somehow they must expiate the 
sins of their father. 

That the novel is inspiringly developed is a merit not to be minimized. 
The fact cannot be denied, also, that there are human touches and sympathies 
centering about those creatures dragged helplessly into unsolvable situations. 
The Italian naval exploit at the Adriatic base of the Austrian fleet is narrated 
with excitement and suspense. The various transitional parts of the composi- 
tion are so smoothly handled (Brocchi is something of a master in this regard) 
that dull moments are relegated to a minimum. All these merits cannot be 
subtracted from the book,—yet it does not touch the sublime. 


Delfino Cinelli chose a mountain girl and mountain folk for his novel, 
Lucia. “This mountain folk never leaves its place of birth unless it be for 
America.” ‘The setting must, perforce, be in Italy and in America. The gist 
of the story follows in this wise: 


Vincenzo, an émigré, revisits his native mountains. He returns to America, 
leaving behind Maria, whom he has wronged. Maria becomes subsequently the 
mother of a girl, Lucia. Vincenzo,—who is not devoid of moral feeling,— 
after being informed by Maria of her plight, exhorts her to find someone who 
will devise a plan whereby she can slip into America outside the quota. By 
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Cross-inquiries and roundabout ways a person, having some influence with a 
transatlantic steamship company, is found, who works out an ingenious plan 
for Maria’s entry past the immigration authorities. The scheme is properly 
executed until Maria is at one step from liberty. In order to advance thus far 
in the wild project this poor mountain girl has had to pay the price of adultery. 
All this she has done for her infant girl. At this anxious moment the very 
man who had planned it all for Maria,—this man, a libertine as well as a mental 
sadist, for fear, perhaps, that his prey had not suffered enough mental anguish 
and ignominy, steps in and exposes the plot. Maria is taken to Ellis Island 
where she is placed in a cell. Her infant girl? Certainly they must have taken 
her to her father! But, then, Lucia was already ordered to be deported on a 
liner bound for Italy. (This point is not clear. It seems incredible that mother 
and child are forced to be separated so ruthlessly. Could Mr. Cinelli be some- 
what uninformed about immigration laws here? On the other hand, had he 
followed a more plausible and human treatment of this point, the climatic 
moment of the story would have to be done away with. But let us leave this 
speculation in the realms of fiction.) Her detention in the cell was agonizing. 
Of what good was she to any one, to her child especially? The morbid thought 
of stifling out her life seizes her. She finds a way. 

The author has succeeded in injecting a heartache in the reader for that 
abject body dangling from the window-grating of the cell. This is not all. 
We follow with interest and benevolence the vicissitudes of that mountain 
maid who has innate grace and a heart of gold. One can trust Cinelli for a 
story, stirringly told. But is there enough here to form a meaty, well-portioned 
novel? In substance, we should say, there is enough to make a long short 
story. The author has elected to make it a novel of 173 pages. It seems that 
a different architectonic structure should have accompanied the plot to render 
it a novel of full length and import. As a novel, technically speaking, it must 
be rejected; as a novelette, if the present work is abridged, it may be a gem. 
In reality the apparent thinness of the volume had to be made up by the inclu- 
sion of a short story, Amore. 


In closing our discussion of the foregoing novel, which is bucolic in essence, 
let us pass to one of a regional character, Pozzo Rubino. Giuseppe Colucci, 
the author, draws his theme from a township in the Puglie. It is a throbbing 
township in which there pass in review before us country people, business 
people, and people of leisure. There is intrigue, rivalry, festivity, suffering. 
The author prefers, in the main, to describe objectively, faithfully, with no pre- 
occupation in creating a synthetic atmosphere other than a plausible one moving 
in stride and in conformity with the narration. The surprising element lies 
in the exposition of the culture that permeates the setting: there is taste for 
the arts, particularly music and poetry. Townships have made eventful strides 
in this respect in Italy in the last decade or so. It is especially surprising when 
we consider that the Italian is a regional type of language and by habits. But 
cosmopolitanism has permeated townships everywhere. This instance is typical 
of a vast cultural pursuit going on in the Italy of today. It would be useless 
to try to enumerate all the influences that enhance this activity, but the radio, 
improved railroad and autobus communications, are among important factors. 
We may say that Fascism, which in essence is a politico-literary hegemony, 
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with its taste for culture in ample ramifications, forms a central motivating 
power from which the four corners of Italy draw. Pozzo Rubino, when final 
appraisal is cast, finds its reason of being, as well as its death, within a local 
geographic radius. At this moment let us include a fragment of a program on 
a holiday in the township of Selinunte Messapica: 

“Ore § a. m.—Apertura della fiera con manifesti segni di pubblica gioia 
(spari e campane). 

“Ore 7 a. m.—Giro per la citta del concerto civico che intuonera canzoni 
scelte e marce briose. 


“Ore 10% a. m.—Benedizione della fiera dall’alto del campanile della 
Cattedrale: indi messa solenne con panegirico del Rev. D. Luigi Centonza, 
canonico della Collegiata e vescovo in partibus infidelium. 

“Ore 742 p. m.—Scelto programma musicale che il predetto concerto 
eseguira in piazza Cattedrale. 

“Ore 91% p. m.—Serata di gala al Teatro delle Muse con l’opera buffa, I! 
babbeo e Vintrigante, esecuzione della rinomata compagnia Titta-Lisi e Gar- 
bagnini. 


“Ore 12 p. m.—Fuochi pirotecnici, girandole, illuminazione e batteria 
finale” (p. 267). 


Mario Puccini won the Bologna Prize for his novel, La prigione. It is a 
story suggestive of morbidity, rather than dripping with it; it has its moments 
of amusement, which never jar the serious undertone of the composition. Amelio, 


the young hero here, moves from a small community to a large city after having 
passed a competitive examination to fill a position of accountancy in the mu- 
nicipal prison. Endowed with a certain amount of sensibility and rectitude he 
pirouettes about no little squalor and vulgarity without becoming contaminated. 
His gentility of character and his credulity draw him, innocently and unwit- 
tingly, into awkward and pitiful situations. A chap such as this, who must 
necessarily suffer from maladjustment because of his qualities, gains, if not our 
admiration, at least our good wishes for the preservation of the good in his 
soul, and an escape from evil and vulgarity. Amelio has the making of a uni- 
versal type. For, is he not representative of most intelligent youths, who learn 
very early the seriousness of living and the responsibility attached thereto? It 
is the type whose very intelligence is synonymous with ideals, a type that lends 
innocent and facile belief in the goodness that people have or should have. 
This young man creates in his own mind the sober morality which he subse- 
quently attaches to people about him,—particularly women, ever suggestive 
of beauty and ethereal qualities. 


The novel ends with the youth’s first disillusionment. What becomes of 
this delicate character after a succession of delusions smite it? The novel does 
not go further. Had the author continued here, perhaps he would have de- 
veloped a work of a sturdy structure worthy of serious consideration. But this 
is a conjecture on the part of the reviewer. This certainty regarding the novel 
remains: it constitutes a forceful episode, but not a complete finality. 


O. A. BonTEMPO 
Crry CoLtiece, New Yorx 
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lorgu lordan, Introducere in studiul limbilor romanice, Evolutia si starea actuala 

a lingvisticii romanice, Iasi, Editura Institutului de Filologie Romani, 1932, 

VIII + 480 pp. 

Dr. Iorgu Iordan, Professor of Romance Philology at the Univ. of Jassy, 
contributed a paper, “Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft”, to the 
Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Streitberg (Heidelberg, 1924), which was reviewed 
by various publications, among others the Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique 
de Paris (vol. XXV, 1924-1925), where Prof. Antoine Meillet praised the 
author’s “liberality of views and impartiality.” Nevertheless, Dr. Iordan re- 
veals in his preface the attitude of adverse reviewers — one of whom is his 
former teacher, Prof. Meyer-Liibke, — obviously due to Dr. Iordan’s denial of 
creative progress of the old school. Spurred by unfavorable criticisms and 
encouraged by the favorable, the Jassy professor decided to enlarge considerably 
his original paper and, thus, gives us now his Introduction to the Study of 
Romance Languages, The Evolution and Present State of Romance Linguistics. 

In it we find a lengthy analysis of Romance philology from its very in- 
ception to the year 1900. Medieval gropings, grammars and lexicons of the 
Renaissance, Romanticism and Romance linguistics, the influence of classical 
philology, the foundation of Romance studies, phonetic laws, etc., are sum- 
marized and elucidated; scholars like Friedrich Diez (1794-1876), Graziadio 
I. Ascoli (1829-1907), Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, Hermann Paul, Wilhelm 
Meyer-Liibke (b. in 1861), Georg Curtius, Hugo Schuchardt, Abbé P. J. 


Rousselot, Louis Gauchat, Antoine Meillet, R. Menéndez Pidal, Sextil Puscariu, 
and many others are discussed, as well as the controversies between the neo- 
grammarians and their adversaries. The Wérter und Sachen method, whose 
originators were Rudolf Meringer (1859-1931) and Gottfried Baist, is given 
due attention. 


Dr. Iordan then takes up the three contemporary principal currents in the 
following order: Vossler’s “idealistic” method, Gilliéron’s linguistic geography, 
and Saussure’s French School. Based on the purely theoretical discussions of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) and Schuchardt, on the results arrived 
at by observing the linguistic reality of Roussciot and Gauchat, on Benedetto 
Croce’s esthetic doctrine, and his own convictions, Prof. Karl Vossler, of the 
Univ. of Munich, took, about 30 years ago, an attitude contrary to the old 
school, or as he names it, the “‘positivistic”. According to Dr. Iordan, Vossler’s 
Positivismus und Idealismus in der Sprachwissenschaft (Heidelberg, 1904) may 
be considered the first proclamation of the “idealistic” school. 


“By linguistics,” comments Dr. Iordan, “Vossler understands historic dis- 
cipline, just as the neo-grammarians do. But in the study of linguistic facts 
we must be led by idealistic principles, not positivistic. Positivism means, for 
Vossler, to study language phenomena as a means in itself, and, thus, make of 
the respective works a very rich collection of material; idealism, on the con- 
trary, tries to establish causality connections between linguistic facts. The 
Positivists believe that subdivision of grammar into phonology, morphology, 
syntax, etc., is something more than a practical method for the more commo- 
dious and systematic study of the language. They ignore the essential: that 
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the sounds, words and phrases are simple articulations of human speech with the 
aid of which it can move freely. In reality the character, or genius, of the 
language is the power which constitutes and completes the sentence with its 
members, words and sounds. In the idealistic conception, language appears as 
an expression of the human soul; and history of the language signifies, thus, the 
history of the forms of expression, and, consequently, the artistic history in its 
fullest meaning. According to this definition, grammar belongs to the history 
of style and literature, which in its turn branches out into cultural history. 
The best method in the study of language, then, is to describe each part of 
grammar and explain the respective phenomena with the aid of stylistics.” 

Vossler’s doctrine was inspired mostly by Humboldt, who laid the founda- 
tion of general and Indo-European linguistics, and whose problem of innere 
Sprachform is being much discussed at present; and supported later by Croce, 
who considers the question of philosophy of speech in his Estetica come scienza 
dell’espressione e linguistica generale, Breviario di estetica (1912), reprinted in 
Nuovi saggi di estetica (Bari, 1920), and Filosofia del linguaggio, published in 
Conversazioni critiche (Bari, 1924). Of Vossler’s disciples, Dr. lordan men- 
tions Prof. Eugen Lerch, of the Univ. of Miinster, among linguists, and points 
out briefly the activities of Leonardo Olschki and Viktor Klemperer in the field 
of literary and cultural history. Furthermore, he mentions the works of two 
other linguists, who, if not actually Vossler’s disciples, may be considered as 
such, in so far as they adopt his principles and methods: Etienne Lorck, who 
had a chair in the Univ. of Cologne, and whose writings are few and hardly 
known, the most interesting being Die erlebte Rede, Eine sprachliche Untersu- 
chung (Heidelberg, 1921); and Leo Spitzer, who succeeded Lorck at the same 
university. Spitzer began his career independently of Vossler with Die Wort- 
bildung als stilistisches Mittel, exemplifiziert an Rabelais (Halle, 1910). Later 
he felt himself attracted to Vossler. From the master’s two fundamental ideas, 
i. e., the language as a cultural and an esthetic product, he adopted the latter 
giving it, however, a wider meaning as is seen in the fact that he studies the 
stylistic peculiarities of the written language as well as of the everyday con- 
versational speech. As for Prof. Giulio Bertoni, of the Univ. of Rome, in his 
Programma di filologia romanza come scienza idealistica (Ginevra, 1923), he 
means by idealism something more than Vossler. His Programma, including 
Gilliéron’s theories and even positivistic concessions to Schuchardt, becomes 
an eclectic system. 


In discussing linguistic geography, the cartographic study of popular dia- 
lects, Dr. Iordan emphasizes the importance of Jules Gilliéron, Prof. of Dia- 
lectology at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes of Paris from 1883 until his 
death in 1926, and outlines his linguistic atlas of France, and theory: 


“Gliding of sound and analogy, which the neo-grammarians used exclu- 
sively to explain, from an historic point of view, the customary linguistic ma- 
terial, are insufficient when it is a question of explaining the extremely com- 
plicated state of affairs offered by popular dialects. That is the reason why 
Gilliéron is compelled to have recourse to other causes of change of language, 
all springing in general from the tendency of the speaking individual to express 
himself clearly and, consequently, avoid confusion. Among these homonymy 
and popular etymology play the most important part.” 
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Prof. G. Weigand’s Linguistischer Atlas des dacorumdnischen Sprachge- 
bietes (Leipzig, 1909) belongs to the same school, although preceding it. Other 
followers are, among the French, Georges Millardet, — who, however, later 
lines up against linguistic geography, — Charles Bruneau, A. Terracher, and 
the last disciples of Gilliéron in chronological order, Oscar Bloch and Albert 
Dauzat (the latter not so much Gilliéron’s pupil) ; the Swiss, Heinrich Morf, 
Louis Gauchat, Karl Jaberg, Jacob Jud, J. U. Hubschmied; the Germans and 
Austrians, who consider the theory only as a branch more or less secondary to 
their scientific activity, Walther von Wartburg, a former student of Gauchart, 
Jud and Gilliéron, Ernst Gamillscheg, Leo Spitzer, Karl von Ettmayer; the 
Catalan, Antoni Griera; the Italians, Giulio Bertoni, B. A. Terracini; and the 
Rumanian, I. A. Candrea. 

Finally, the French linguistic school and the late Ferdinand de Saussure 
are given ample attention: 

“Saussure makes a trenchant distinction between ‘language’ (langue) and 
‘speech’ (parole). These two notions, although closely connected, are clearly 
different one from the other. ‘Language’ is a lexical and grammatical system, 
which exists virtually in the conscience of individuals belonging to the same 
linguistic community. Without a larger or smaller group of men who talk, 
one cannot imagine the existence of ‘language’. As a social product and means 
of understanding among men ‘language’ does not belong to the individual who 
speaks it. On the contrary, he must make an effort, and even a great one, 
to study its system perfectly. This is the reason why the study of ‘language’ 
can be only purely psychological. ‘Speech’ means the action by which the 
individual uses the ‘language’ to express his ideas. It is, thus, of an individual 
nature, and contains in itself also the emission of sounds. Consequently its 
study must needs be psycho-physiological.” 

Prof. Antoine Meillet is the outstanding disciple cf Saussure. Leo Spitzer, 
in his Meisterwerke der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft (vol. 11, Munich, 1930), 
names Prof. Meillet “der pater patriae der franzésischen Linguistik.” To quote 
Dr. Iordan: 

“Due to so many eminent qualities, this scholar was destined to create his 
own school. And truly one speaks of a Meillet linguistic school, which, without 
distinguishing itself essentially from Saussure’s, offers, nevertheless, several 
characteristic traits. ‘The most important is the application and exploitation, 
to its last consequences, of the principle we already know from his Cours de 
Linguistique générale, that language is a social fact. That is the reason why, 
when one speaks of a sociologic direction in linguistic studies, we must think 
above all of Meillet and his pupils, who are in France and in the Scandinavian 
countries, especially in Norway.” 

Mention is also made of Prof. J. Vendryes, of the Sorbonne. These scholars 
belong to the Indo-Europeanists. As for the Romanists there are Professors 
Charles Bally, Albert Sechehaye, both of the Univ. of Geneva, Ferdinand Brunot, 
of the Univ. of Paris, and Maurice Grammont, of the Univ. of Montpellier. 
Lazare Sainéan, the Rumanian savant established in Paris, and Albert Dauzat 
specialize in argots. 

Dr. Iordan has gathered his material during the last six or seven years, 
eager to offer to his Rumanian students,—and, as he states, “if Rumanian were 
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known elsewhere, to the foreign,”—a survey of Romance philology. Passing 
rapidly over the activities of numerous neo-grammarians, allowing considerable 
space to recent developments of the newer schools, the author has no pretension 
of exhausting the field, vast and ever expanding. Because of his pedagogic aim, 
he apologizes for the elementary presentation of the subject matter at various 
points. His rich critical bibliography, however, enhances the quality of the 
work. The treatise should prove stimulating to budding scholars and interesting 
to their masters. 


LEON FERARU 
Lone IsLaAND UNIVERSITY 


SPANISH BOOK NOTES 


The Tale of the Warrior Lord. El Cantar de Mio Cid. Translated by Merriam 
Sherwood. Decorated by Henry C. Pitz, N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 
XVII + 156 pp. 


Frank Callcott, When Spain Was Young. Woodcuts by C. Skinner, N. Y., 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 1932, 300 pp. 


“New heroes for old, new heroes to worship,”—such could be the an- 
nouncing motto of these two attractive volumes, recounting the legendary 
exploits of the medieval warriors of Spain. Drawing upon this rich treasury 
of lore that has served to inspire literary generation upon generation down to 
our own day,—not only in Spain, but in the rest of Europe as well,—they 
present in a simple yet picturesque style the stirring events that made Spain 
the crusader of the Faith and, for a while, the mistress of the world. And,— 
mirage of the glory of yore,—even today Spaniards like to look upon them- 
selves as hidalgos and conquistadores, as descendents of those heroes of old; they 
like to stress their national individuality in terms of the legendary indomitable 
valor, chivalric courtesy, and unflinching fidelity to Cross and Crown,— 
symbols only of the spiritual values of long ago. 

Paradox: even the Spanish revolutionist, who rejects intellectually the tenets 
of an outworn aristocracy, remains psychologically true to the heroic conception 
of life. Sometimes he transfers the battle to intellectual fields; and Unamuno, 
for example, has something of an hidalgo of the mind. So deep-seated is this 
need of heroism that even Don Quijote, the mocking destroyer of the knightly 
ideals, has been transformed by Spanish critics into the sublime combatant of 
the Ideal Absolute, in whom madness was genius and holiness combined. To 
understand Spain, one has to probe, among other things, that traditional layer 
of heroism that has been blended so well with the national psyche. The volumes 
of Dr. Sherwood and Dr. Callcott are guides in this exploration. 

Dr. Sherwood’s volume is restricted to the Cid alone; she has translated 
into prose the Cantar de mio Cid. This greatest of all Spanish epics has already 
gone through several poetic translations, such as the admirable Poem of the Cid 
by Dr. Archer M. Huntington (Hispanic Society of America, 1897-1903, 1907- 
1908, 1921), which preserves so much of the haunting rhythm of the original, 
and again in the standard verse-rendering of Rose and Bacon’s The Lay of the 
Cid (University of California, 1919), besides the fragment in verse and prose 
of John Ormsby (Longmans, 1879, 1915), etc. Nevertheless Dr. Sherwood’s 
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translation creates a different tonality from any of the preceding, for she has 
transposed it into a simple prose. She has, thus, been able to follow the text 
more closely, and, in spite of the prose medium, has caught some of the spirit 
of the unadorned, yet majestic narrative. However, in comparison with the 
verse translations, the epic results far more prosaic, though more easily accessi- 
ble. Basing herself principally on the authoritative text and elucidations of 
Menéndez Pidal, she has retold the life of the Cid, from his exile, through his 
countless victories and vicissitudes, to his lordly death. With her unassuming 
fidelity to the Spanish text, she proves how its poetry springs from the very 
action of the episodes, rather than from its somewhat monotonous and stereo- 
typed versification. 


Professor Callcott’s volume is more inclusive: it recounts in a vivid style, 
meant to conjure up the heroic days of yore, the exploits of five of the greatest 
Spanish warriors: Roderick, the last of the Goths; Pelayo, the initiator of the 
Reconquest; Bernardo del Carpio, the democratic Robin Hood of medieval 
Spain; Fernan Gonzalez, the crafty lord who emancipated Castilla la Gentil; 
and, finally, Mudarra, avenger of his brothers, the seven Lords of Lara. In suc- 
cession, the episodes read like a moving history of the early days of modern 
Spain,—from the conquest of the Moors, to the consolidation of the Christian 
kingdoms until the time of the Cid. The fluent swiftness with which the 
stories are narrated, as well as the dialogues that enliven them, hide a careful 
documentation, for the author has taken pains to select from among the many 
modified versions of each hero’s biography that which seemed most characteristic 
of the medieval times, before the elaborations of the Renaissance. He was, 
thus, led to draw upon the older chronicles and ballads for much of his material, 
and faithfully retold them, even including all their quaint miracles, bringing 
out the childlike simplicity of the ancient legend-creators. In his greater se- 
lectiveness and precision in detail, this volume will probably supersede other 
works dealing with similar hero stories, such as I. L. Plunket’s Stories from 
Mediaeval Spain (Macmillan, 1923), or the older and more general Legends 
of the Middle Ages of H. A. Guerber (1896), or the Heroes of Europe of 
H. G. Hewlett (1849). 


Max Rios Rios, La Bella Intrusa (Novela), Toulouse, Editorial Figarola Maurin, 

315 pp. 

The very variegated Spanish-speaking colony of New York here at last 
finds a literary utterance, springing from its own conflicts. In his serious and 
sincere,—perhaps over-serious and over-expansive,—‘‘problem novel” of religious 
discord, Mr. Rios Rios uses New York almost as a symbol. It is the multi- 
tudinous meeting-place of the old and the new; there reverberates the clash 
of a young and progressive civilization with the concentrated traditions of the 
whole ancient world; there is contrasted the new Decalogue of a scientific 
conception of life with the remains of a religion that never was Faith, with the 
observance of an external ritual which leaves the heart cold and callous, and 
which terrorizes its believers with haunting superstitions of a fearful beyond,— 
utterly in conflict with the worldly and realistic civilization of American New 
York. 


It is there that two lovers meet: Marcos Glaube, the progressive, and Irma, 
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the timid reactionary. They are in complete harmony in all except religion 
which, a “bella intrusa”, comes to cast foreboding shadows on their marital 
bliss, and, finally, ruins the once happy family by discord and ultimately by 
death. Marcos stands alone and misunderstood against the unreflecting antago- 
nism of the traditionally Catholic Irma and her whole group of family and 
friends. 

This problem,—religion versus free thought,—was a favorite theme of the 
Galdosian school of the last century. Even its technique tends to relate this 
novel of the New World to the wide-spread influence of that 19th-century 
leader of Spanish fiction:—the preoccupation with the religious problem as a 
social force for good or evil; the allegory of Progress and Tradition; the lengthy 
tirades and ideological discussions that constitute the bulk of the volume, rele- 
gating the more traditional novelistic elements to a secondary réle. But the 
author has preserved the fundamentally Romantic love story and characteriza- 
tion from which, whatever schools may come and go, hardly a Spanish novel 
ever departs. 


Yet the setting and especially the strong autobiographical element lend this 
work its novelty. The author himself calls it in his short preface “‘ecléctica, 
futurista,”’—but this he must apply less to the contents than to the style, for 
he has adopted a number of the external devices of the modernista novel. He 
begins with the customary narrative introducing the principal characters, then 
interrupts to adopt a staccato series of impressions evoking the life of the hero 
from infancy to manhood, to end with swift cinematographic scenes that con- 
stitute a speedy dénouement. The novel is faithfully autobiographical as the 
author himself confesses: he warns his reader that he may recognize his ac- 
quaintances, and begs him: “por favor, no te enfades si Ilegas a reconocerte a ti.” 


This novel remains, then, a somewhat hybrid crossing of the already anti- 
quated “‘faith versus enlightenment” theme with a partly modernized technique. 
Logically it should have produced a bitter novel of psychological analysis, 
analytic in its “état d’4me” as it would have been with Stendhal, or as we see 
it partly illustrated in Gide’s La Porte étroite. But, in La Bella Intrusa, incisive 
analysis is swept away by lyrical emotionalism and semi-philosophical preaching. 
It is, therefore, less a problem novel, staging an intellectual conflict, than a senti- 
mental novel at the occasion of a clash of temperaments and social beliefs. But 
exactly because of that, it remains interesting as a revelation of the conflicts 
that create barriers between Spanish-Americans when transplanted to the 
metropolis of the New World. 

BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASS-TEXTS 


André Maurois, Ni Ange, Ni Béte. Edited ... by J. G. Green, N. Y., The 
Century Co., [1932], XXII + 181 pp. 
The fame of the “manifold” André Maurois has risen to an international 
level only during the last decade. In America, where he has lectured as an 
exchange professor, he has a semi-popular following for his biographies and a 
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more selective college public for his slighter, though more philosophically ambi- 
tious, stories, — such as the Méipe, Climats, or the Voyage au Pays des Articoles. 
His success in countries of Anglo-Saxon speech calls for the trite adjective 
“meteoric.” In fact, he rose like a resplendent star of Bethlehem in the dim 
night-sky of popular literature, and beckoned many a publisher to the manger 
where every new-born Golden Promise is adored. Almost all of his works have 
been translated into English; in 1931 an Anthology appeared at the Cambridge 
University Press, and in 1932 D. G. Larg issued a study of him. Maurois’ 
record of increasing success, his continuous gradation of ever-spreading influ- 
ence within one decade, equals that of any French author in the past. 

Such a popularity may account for the publication as a class-text of his 
early and not very characteristic work, Ni Ange Ni Béte (1919). This slight 
story, — the second which he issued, — recalls Anatole France’s Le Lis Rouge. 
Its somewhat unhappily chosen title may have been derived from Pascal’s saying, 
“L’homme n’est ni ange, ni béte.” But it presents its historical anecdote with 
far less philosophizing than its title would suggest: the socialist engineer, Philippe 
Viniés, deeply imbued with the dreamy utopias of 1848 @ la Lamartine, comes 
to grief in his unending conflicts with the petty bourgeois society of the small- 
town of Abbeville. Finally he is forced into exile in England because of his 
“radical” opinions which, in fact, are only sentimentally and weakly democratic. 

Maurois shows here neither the urbane irony of Anatole France, nor the 
pictorial power in exposing a provincial milieu of a Flaubert. The rather un- 
happily named Ni Ange, Ni Béte is a story well told, but one which would not 
normally appeal to a non-French audience. As a portrayal of an ineffectual 
idealist, — naively trusting Man’s goodness, and endowed with a somewhat 
self-admiring Gallic eloquence, — he represents a type of political failure more 
frequently met with in France, perhaps, than in England. Yet his “case” may 
be illuminating enough for the understanding of certain French political cur- 
rents of the past century; and for the understanding of the “case Maurois” and 
all his versatility, this novelette is invaluable. 

There is a somewhat inconclusive paragraph in the Introduction of this 
selection, which may call for some elucidation: “It would be strange indeed 
if the critics were all of one mind in their appraisal of Maurois’ work, and he 
has had, like every other writer, his detractors... These critics maintain that 
his writings lack vigor and force; they have the suspicion that his output has 
been too prolific for its own good; that from a literary point of view, he had 
the misfortune to leap too quickly into the best-seller class.” 

Without professing any reverence for best-sellers, we may well be allowed 
to point out that only half of the work of Maurois belongs to that class. His 
ratio of production has been intense and sustained, no doubt, but it should also 
be noted that several of his “novels” are really only novelettes of quite modest 
dimensions. In 1927 he published 4 volumes, 5 in 1928, 4 in 1929, 3 in 1930, 4 
in 1931, and 4 in 1932. Without invoking the shades of Balzac or Dumas Pére, to 
whom such productivity would have seemed absurdly insufficient, we should recall 
that this does not at all exceed the usual output of a number of French authors 
of semi-popular, or even quite artistic, character. Théophile Gautier, for in- 
stance, published 4 volumes in 1843, 4 in "45, 7 in °47, 5 in °52, 6 in 58, § 
in ’63, to mention only his more productive years. George Sand ran up some 
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record years: § volumes in 1840, 5 novels in °46, ’48, 51, ’60, whereas for the 
years ’§2, °61, ’62, °63, ’66, ’70, she had an output of 4 works each. But for 
the years ’53, 56 and ’59, for instance, she reached no less than six new titles. 
Among the more modern authors we could cite, for example, Jean Lorrain who, 
from 1899 to 1905, issued from 3 to 4 volumes a year. The same could be said 
of Alphonse Karr who, during most of his literary career, produced from 4 to 
5 volumes a year, and who in 1853 even rose to 9. The more decidedly popular 
authors range even higher: Labiche composed about 5 plays a year, not counting 
those left in manuscript; Paul de Kock and Paul Féval published an average of 
about 4 to § volumes a year, and even these great manufacturers of literature 
were outdone, for instance, by Armand Silvestre who, from 1882 to 1891, 
published successively 74 volumes,-or 7 to 8 books a year — a record which 
Dumas Pére easily surpassed, for example during the years 1837 to 46, when 
he issued some 8 works a year, several of them in many volumes. These sta- 
tistics are sufficient to show that the production of Maurois, although respecta- 
ble, is by no means phenomenal. It is quantitatively very similar to that of 
Théophile Gautier. And in this he deserves commendation rather than reproach. 


Lobos de Mar. Historias y aventuras contadas por Pio Baroja, Vicente Blasco 
Ibéez, Benito Pérez Galdés, Juan Valera y José Maria de Pereda. Selected 
and edited by O. K. Lundeberg, N. Y., F. S. Crofts & Co., 1933, IX + 
214 pp. 


The American reading public is especially sensitive to the lure of the sea. 
Its favorite repertory in this gemre ranges from the transcendental tales of 
Melville, mariner and mystic, to the dreamy descriptions of South Sea Island 
arcadias, or to the harshly realistic pictures of tempests and mutinies of Jack 
London. It is, perhaps, because America is no longer a sea-faring nation, that 
the romance of the ocean takes on a renewed and somewhat mysterious glamor. 
This assortment of Lobos de Mar should therefore well strike a responsive chord 
in the American youth. It selects, from the vast treasury of romance in modern 
Spanish literature, a number of adventures on the seas by some of the most 
distinguished masters of the novel. 


In their variety these tales offer an unfailing interest. Some of the episodes 
from Baroja’s Las inquietudes de Shanti Andia, read like a modern version of 
Robinson Crusoe’s explorations, whereas others describe the iron characters of 
weather-beaten rovers of the seven seas. Pereda’s incisively realistic tragedy 
of a fisher village at the mercy of the unheeding divinities of the waves, taken 
from his masterpiece, Sotileza, is a vivid evocation of local color, as is also the 
contraband trading of Valencia from Blasco Ibafiez’s Flor de Mayo. Others, 
again, retell the stirring naval battles of yore as well as those of our own day: 
Valera’s Morsamor yields an incident that transports the reader to the pirate- 
infected Mediterranean of the days of Cervantes, when a rich ship, laden with 
Oriental treasures, encountered an Algerian galley, taking the Infidels captive 
and freeing their Christian prisoners from slavery. The vivid description of 
the Battle of Trafalgar by Galdés, which recounts the heroic death of Nelson, 
evokes the Napoleonic era with an eye-witness fidelity. Still closer to us are 
the episodes from Blasco Ibafiez’s Mare Nostrum, which relates the adventures 
of the stern and venturesome Captain Ferragut during the World War, when 
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he braved the stealthy German submarines to convey munitions to the Allies. 
These many tales of sea wolves and sea heroes, — from lowly cabin boys 

and pirates to the masters of historic destinies; from squalls in humble fisher 

hamlets to perilous tempests on the high seas, — all of these should appeal for 
their freshness and eventfulness to the adventurous spirit of our youth that no 
longer knows the Sea. 

Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, El Final de Norma. Edited with Introduction, Foot- 
Notes of Unusual Words and Difficult Constructions, Vocabulary of Words 
of High Frequency, and Exercises by P. T. Manchester and J. D. Hernan- 
dez, N. Y., The Century Co., XIV -+- 225 pp. 

The disillusion in great authors comes frequently on reading their juvenalia. 

Few contrasts can be so obtrusive as this wildly Romantic and improbable novel 
of Alarcén’s youth with his later soberly realistic and gracefully humorous 
Sombrero de Tres Picos, or his cruelly bloody war scenes of the Historietas 
nacionales, or again the subtly ironic psychology of El Capitén Veneno. It is 
an astonishing portrait of a flowing-haired Romantic that this “mystery novel” 
paints of its author, who here dishes up, with an amazing candor, a succession 
cf romanesque adventures weaving a web of improbabilities into the most dis- 
concerting patterns. Perhaps only the early 17th century tragi-comedy can 
give an idea of the incredible complications and quid-pro-quos in which this 
tale is embroiled. 


A summary of the plot is by itself the most effective criticism: we are 
introduced to a beautiful Nordic singer who is to take the leading role in the 
Italian opera, Norma, in Spain. There a violinist, Serafin, falls in love with 
the mysterious beauty, who is jealously guarded by a sinister Norseman. In 
despair on seeing the fair damsel depart for unknown lands in a gondola, Serafin 
decides to visit Italy to forget his love, while his bosom friend, Alberto (a con- 
firmed and cynical traveler), plans a trip to the North Pole. By accident 
Serafin boards the ship to the North, and Alberto that to Italy. Thereupon 
follow the hair-raising adventures of Serafin: of course he finds himself on the 
very ship of which the sinister Nordic lover is captain, and several times his 
life is in danger; he discovers that the fair singer, carefully sheltered in an inner 
cabin, is also on board, and during a tempest she confesses her love for Serafin, 
but recounts her life story to prove how futile their passion is. Her father, 
the Count of Silly, a leader of a secret society in Norway working for the libera- 
tion of its country, had been captured by a notorious bandit, Oscar el Encu- 
bierto, or ““The Child-Pirate,” who threatened to take his life unless he granted 
him the hand of his daughter, Brunilda. Fortunately, at the crucial moment, 
the young Count Rurico de Calix passed by, and rescued the aged father. When 
he learned the name of the venerable old man, he confessed that he loved his 
daughter, and begged her in marriage as a recompense, promising to return within 
a year to claim her. Brunilda was, of course, glad to keep her father’s promise. 
However, during that year the old count was found murdered. Soon after 
Rurico de Calix came to demand the daughter as his bride. And here the plot 
darkens: she was startled to recognize in him an importunate and sinister suitor 
whom she had hated without knowing why. Yet, duty-bound, she was re- 
solved to keep her father’s word, demanding, however, a term of four years 
during which she might execute her cherished plan of seeing the world. It was 
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during her sojourn in Spain that she had met Serafin, and now she was return- 
ing to her native Norway to keep her promise. 


Serafin, despondent and despairing, embarked for Spain to leave Brunilda 
forever. But at that very moment he met his friend Alberto who had, on re- 
alizing the mistake of destination, quickly changed his course to visit Spitz- 
bergen. There he had found, — marvel of marvels! — the corpse of the real 
Rurico de Calix, embalmed in ice as if he were still alive, together with docu- 
ments in his own hand explaining how he had been wounded and abandoned by 
Oscar el Encubierto, who planned to kill Brunilda’s father in order to assume 
the name of the favored suitor and win the lady by deceit. Bent on unmasking 
the imposter, the Spanish friends rushed to Brunilda’s castle, and interrupted 
the ceremony just as the marriage was to take place. The veracity of their 
sudden revelation was there attested by the real Rurico’s mother who, maddened 
by grief at her son’s absence, now inflicted a just vengeance by stabbing the 
treacherous highwayman. At the end of the tragi-comedy Serafin is happily 
married to Brunilda, while he rewards his friend by bestowing on him the fair 
hand of his sister. 


Even this sketchy summary brings out the hollowness of this earliest novel 
of Alarcén, — one that in its invraisemblance might have done justice to the 
roman feuilleton of a Dumas Pére. Novelistic motivation is substituted by the 
presiding deities of coincidence, hazard, and deus ex machina. There is nothing, 
compelling, for example, in the sojourn of the Norwegian countess in Spain to 
sing her farewell in an Italian opera, precisely to allow Serafin to meet her; 
nor in his becoming conductor for the one evening of her appearance; nor in 
the mistake of the boats; nor in the hero’s landing on the very ship that carries 
the unknown beauty; nor in the appearance of Rurico to save the old count at 
the right moment; nor in the rescue just in the nick of time, when Brunilda 
would have been married to the villain; nor in the opportune arrival of the aged 
mother to wreak vengeance on the malefactor; etc., etc. The most amazing 
invention of all, however, is the petrified body in ice, preserved life-like for 
four long years, clinging to the lengthy memoirs which he had penned while 
breathing his last. One may well ask if he had come provided with writing 
implements, or why his enemy had not killed him outright, or why Serafin’s 
friend came upon just the spot where he lay, etc., etc. In other words, the 
author worked out his novel as an external plot-fabrication; he betrays a la- 
mentably false psychology in making his characters only stuffed dummies, 
never living beings, — whose only purpose is to make the thrilling plot follow 
the course the author had “ingeniously” mapped out. In this respect it seems 
almost a caricature of the intricate and improbable Romantic popular novel. 
Its highly romanesque plot can be relished only by those who can take for 
granted the rules of the game of mystery novel construction and all the con- 
ventions it so docilely draws upon. 


It is true that the youthful Alarcén here already gives glimpses of his later 
remarkable style, — that apparently suave and easy narrative that veils an 
artistic consciousness of effect. His restraint in style here tones down the wild 
and weird fantasy of his invention, and deludes the reader almost into an atmos- 
phere of reality, until he is shaken by the improbability of the events. Again, 
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the novel has the absorbing interest of an adventure of which we are curious 
to trace the solution, — of a Romantic mystery tale in embryo. 


F. C. Tarr and A. Centeno, Impresiones de Espatia, A Course in Spanish Com- 
position, N. Y., F. S. Crofts & Co., 1933, VII +- 171 pp. 


This composition book is faithfully concentrated on its objective of de- 
veloping a free and easy self-expression in Spanish. Unlike most of these texts 
now available, it does not construct the lessons about a few grammatical points, 
thus distorting the reading material to make it comply with a preconceived 
plan. Instead, it ably works up to a high degree of free composition, never, 
however, without the assistance of preliminary drill exercises in sentence struc- 
ture. This volume will be welcomed in the somewhat advanced classes that have 
finished systematic grammar study. It is strange that for these very classes, no 
text-book thus far has been so exclusively devoted to more advanced composi- 
tion, yet so helpfully planned. It should thus prove of especial service because 
of this gap that it fills, as well as because of the interest of the Spanish reading 
matter which opens each chapter, based on some phase of Spanish life, such as 
the customary descriptions of cities, customs, amusements, etc., and yet re- 
counted in a far more literary and mature style than one is wont to find in 
“manufactured” composition books that are but a pretext for additional 
grammar study. 

BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY NOTES 


BryN Mawr Co.Liece, BRYN Mawr, Pa. Mrs. Grace Frank, Assoc. Prof. 
of Old French Philology, has been promoted to the rank of Professor. Mr. Jean 
Canu, Assoc. Prof. of French, has been awarded the Strassburger Prize for his 
articles on the United States. Dr. Margaret Gilman, Assoc. Prof. of French, 
and Miss Madeleine Soubeiran, Associate in French, have been granted half- 
year leaves of absence during 1933-34; their work has been assigned to Dr. 
Adrienne Gobert of Hunter College. Dr. Florence Whyte, who has been at 
Mount Holyoke, has been appointed Instructor in Spanish. The following 
doctoral dissertations have been accepted: Edna C. Fredrick, The Plot and Its 
Construction in Eighteenth Century Criticism of French Comedy; Edith 
Fishtine, Don Juan Valera, the Critic; Jean Gray Wright, A Study of the 
Themes of the Resurrection in the Old French Drama. The dissertation of Dr. 
Dorothy Doolittle, entitled The Relation Between Literature and Mediaeval 
Studies in France from 1820 to 1860, has recently been published. 


Cotumsia University. Prof. H. F. Muller and Assoc. Prof. F. G. Hoff- 
herr, who have been absent on leave, will return in September. Asst. Prof. 
Blanche Prenez, of Barnard College, has resigned in order to accept a position 
in France. Prof. L. Cons and Justin O’Brien spent the Summer doing research 
in France. Profs. D. Bigongiari and G. Prezzolini spent the Summer in Italy. 
Dr. J. L. Perrier’s edition of Les Enfances Guillaume. Chanson de Geste du XII* 
Siécle, published for the first time, is in print. Prof. G. Ascoli, Visiting Pro- 
fessor during the second semester, taught at the Middlebury College during the 
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Summer. Doctoral dissertations accepted include: French: Albert Bachman, 
Censorship in France from 1715 to 1750; Harcourt Brown, Scientific Organiza- 
tions in Seventeenth Century France; Vista Clayton, The French Prose Poem 
in the Eighteenth Century; Janice Friedenberg, The Teacher in the Modern 
Theater of France; Alexander P. Moore, The “Genre Poissard” and the Eight- 
eenth Century Stage; Gerald M. Spring, The Vitalism of Count de Gobineau; 
Isabelle Wyzewska, “La Revue Wagnérienne”; Spanish: D. L. Canfield, Spanish 
Literature in Mexican Languages as a Source for the Study of the Pronunciation 
of Spanish; John E. Englekirk, Jr., The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in Hispanic 
Literature. The most recent additions to the Publications of the Institute of 
French Studies consist of: G. L. van Roosbroeck, Unpublished Poems by Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Beaumarchais, Anne d’Urfé, Gresset, etc. (Mlle de Scudéry, 
Fontenelle, Chaulieu); M. Barras, The Stage Controversy in France from 
Corneille to Rousseau; L. H. Skinner, Collin d’Harleville, Dramatist (1755- 
1806); W. T. Bandy, Baudelaire Judged by His Contemporaries (1845-1867) ; 
F. Hier, La Musique dans l’CEuvre de Marcel Proust; M. Brussaly, The Political 
Ideas of Stendhal. The recently founded Belgian Series has made progress and 
now includes: J. Gessler, Le Livre des Mestiers de Bruges et ses Dérivés. Quatre 
anciens Manuels de Conversation; B. M. Woodbridge, Le Roman belge con- 
temporain. .(Ch. De Coster, C. Lemonnier, G. Eekhoud, E. Demolder, G. 
Virrés), Preface by M. Wilmotte; J. Peeters-Fontainas, Bibliographie des Im- 
pressions espagnoles des Pays-Bas, Preface by Maurice Sabbe; A. Bayot, Le 
Poéme Moral. Traité de Vie chrétienne écrit dans la Région wallonne vers ?An 
1200; J. Gessler, Le Drame liturgique de Munsterbilsen; R. F. Pope, Nature in 
the Work of Camille Lemonnier. The Belgian Minister of State, Frans van 
Cauwelaert, has become a member of the Honorary Committee. The Instituto 


de las Espanas has published Ruth Richardson, Florencio Sanchez and the 
Argentine Theatre. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, GETTYsBURG, Pa. Prof. Albert Bachman received 
the Ph.D. degree from Columbia University on his dissertation Censorship in 
France from 1715 to 1750. 


Miami University, OxFrorD, O. The doctoral dissertation, Collin d’Harle- 


ville, Dramatist (1755-1806), by Prof. Laurence H. Skinner, has received 
favorable notice by critics. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, PRINCETON, N. J. Assoc. Prof. W. Koren has 
been retired, but will continue to offer one course in Italian Literature. In- 
structor F. E. Sweet leaves to pursue graduate work at Harvard; he is replaced 
by Harry Eisenbraun, formerly of Dartmouth. Dr. R. S. Willis, Jr., Instructor 
in Spanish, will devote his time as Research Assistant on the Alexander project; 
he is replaced by J. K. Leslie. Asst. Prof. F. L. Critchlow has been granted a 
leave of absence for the coming year. Dr. G. E. Diller and B. L. Curry have 
been appointed part-time Instructors in French. The following theses for the 
doctorate have been accepted: G. E. Diller, Les Dames des Roches: Etude sur 
la Vie littéraire a Poitiers dans la Deuxiéme Moitié du XVI¢ Siécle; M. S. LaDu, 
A Critical Edition of the “Voyage d’Alexandre le Grand au Paradis Terrestre”; 
R. S. Willis, Jr., The Relationship of the “Libro de Alexandre” to the “Alexan- 
dreis” of Gautier de Chatillon; Clifford M. Crist, The Genesis and the Sources of 
Voltaire’s “Dictionnaire Philosophique” (edition of 1764). 
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Universiry oF Arizona, Tucson. The doctoral dissertation of N. J. 
Tremblay, La Critique littéraire d’Edmond Scherer, presented at Brown Uni- 
versity, was issued recently. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. Prof. S. L. Millard Rosen- 
berg, who has been spending the summer in Spain, Italy and Germany, pub- 
lished his inaugural address as Corresponding Member of the Academia de la 
Lengua, in the July issue of the Boletin de la Academia. On June 22, before the 
Academia de Bellas Artes de Valladolid, of which he is also Corresponding 
Member, he read a discourse which was reported in the Gaceta Regional of 
Salamanca, and will appear in the July-Oct. issues of the Valladolid Boletin. 


UNIversiry OF Cuicaco, Itt. The following doctoral dissertations are 
in preparation: Ashburn, Linguistic Evidence on the Authorship of the “Primera 
Cronica General”; Blankenship, Internal Allegory in Bernard Silvester and in 
Dante; Brennard, A Study of Balzac’s “Interdiction”: Variations and Back- 
ground; Bridgers, Index of People and Places in the “Comédie Humaine”; 
Bryson, Honor and the Duel in Sixteenth Century Italy; Carman, The “Queste” 
of the “Perlesvaus”; Crain, Material Towards a Critical Edition of “Le Secret 
des Ruggieri’; Dedinsky, Plan of the “Comédie Humains”; Distribution of 
Novels; Dick, Variations and Historical Background for Balzac’s “Une Téné- 
breuse Affaire”; Farinholt, A Critical Edition of Georges de Scudéry’s “L’ Amour 
tyrannique”; Givens, A Study of “Le Lys dans la Vallée”: Sources and Varia- 
tions; Haden, The Physiological History of French Consonants; Ingersoll, 
The Composition of “La Femme de Trente Ans”; Jesse, The “Vie Sainte-Mar- 
guerite” of Wace; Kerr, An Edition of “El Vitorial” of Diez de Gamez; Mar- 
hofer, The Horatian Ode in Sixteenth Century Italian Literature; Millott, 
Variations in “La Peau de Chagrin”; Poston, A Vocabulary of “La Celestina’; 
Punderson, The Idea of the Golden Age in Renaissance Italy; Roach, The Evo- 
lution of the Concept of the Holy Grail in the Old French Romances; Robinson, 
The Language of the “Perlesvaus”; Rubio, The Attitude Towards France in 
Eighteenth Century Spanish Literature; Saxe, Variations in the Early “Scénes 
de la Vie privée”; Scott, Art and Artists in the Work of Balzac; Seeleman, The 
“*Paisaje” in the “Generacién de 1898”; Sproull, The Literary Relationship of 
La Harpe and Voltaire; Steinhauser, Spanish Word Order; Stiefel, “Couleur de 
Fond” in the Tragedies of Racine; Strausbaugh, The Use of “Haber de” and 
Haber a” in Old Spanish; Trethewey, An Edition of “La Petite Philosophie’; 
Turnbull, French-Canadian Poetry; Weinberg, Criticism of French Realism, 
1830-1870; Rachel Wilson, The Composition of “Le Curé de Village”; Winchell, 
The Syntax of “La Celestina”. The Ph.D. theses which have been accepted 
include: William Ashford, The “Conception Nostre Dame” of Wace: A Text 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary; Sherman W. Brown, “La Villana 
de Vallecas” of Tirso de Molina: An Edition with Introduction and Notes; 
Mary Dillingham, “El Martirio de Sant Lorencio”: An Edition of a 16th Century 
Spanish Manuscript; Dorothy Schons, Apuntes y Documentos nuevos para la 
Biografia de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza; Emily Schons, New Material 
on the Dramatic Treatment of Peter The Cruel of Castile and the Diffusion 
of the Legend in France, Germany and England. 


UNIvERsITY OF CoLorapo, Boutper. Robert N. Hier is preparing a doc- 
toral dissertation on The Spanish Academias of the Siglo de Oro. 
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University OF ILLriNots, UrsaNa. Prof. J. A. Balseiro will spend next 
year on a leave of absence as Visiting Professor at the Univ. of Puerto Rico. 
Prof. John Van Horne has been appointed editor of Italica. 


Unrversiry oF MINNEsoTA, MINNEAPOLIS. Doctoral dissertations in 
preparation consist of: E. Manson Brackney, A Critical Edition of the Poems 
of Robert 1, Dauphin d’ Auvergne; Herbert E. Clefton, The Religious Thought 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre; Emilio LeFort, Critical Edition of “Del monte 
sale quien el monte quema’” de Lope de Vega, based upon the MS of the Biblioteca 
Nacional; R. Hubbell Olmsted, A Critical Edition of Luis Vélez de Guevara’s 
El Conde Don Pero Vélez y Don Sancho el Deseado”; J. Riis Owre, A Paleo- 
graphic Edition of the “Poema de Fernan Gonzdlez” with an Etymological 
Vocabulary; Stanley D. Kane, The Treatment of the History and the Legend 
of the Cid in the Spanish Ballad; Allen B. Ward, The Oriental Apologue in 
Spain Before 1500; Clinton C. Humiston, A Study of the Versification of the 
“Odes” of Ronsard to Ascertain to What Extent Ronsard Anticipates the Prac- 
tice Prescribed by Malherbe in the Commentary on Desportes. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE. Dr. Ray P. Bowen, Head of the Dept., 
taught in the Stanford University Summer Quarter; and Dr. Chandler B. Beall 
lectured in the Johns Hopkins Summer Session. J. B. Rael is completing his 
work toward the doctorate at Stanford, writing his thesis on The Grateful 
Dead, a folklore theme. Edna Landros is writing her doctoral dissertation at 
this University on The Latinity of Isidore of Seville in His “Historia Gothorum, 
Vandalorum, et Suevorum”. 

UNIversiITy OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. The Ph.D. degree has 
been awarded to Mme Ernestine Dedeck-Héry on her dissertation, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau et le Projet de Constitution pour la Corse. 

University OF Toronto, Canapa. The following doctoral dissertations 
have been accepted: Beatrice Abbott, The Life and Work of A. L. B. Robineau, 
dit de Beaunoir (1746-1823); and Beatrice Corrigan, Sforza Oddi and His 
Comedies (1540-1611). 


UNIVERSITY OF WisconsIN, Mapison. Prof. C. D. Zdanowicz, who has 
been on a leave of absence during the past semester, will return in September. 
Instructor Karl G. Bottke will be away on leave next year on an American 
Field Fellowship in France. Mrs. E. Marhofer Cook, Instructor in Italian, and 
Mr. Alden Hefler, Instructor in French and Spanish, have accepted other posi- 
tions. Doctoral dissertations presented during the past year include: J. Proctor 
Knott, The Legal Character in French Drama; Catherine M. Staudt, The Peasant 
in the French Theatre of the 18th Century; Chloe Tilden, Victor Hugo’s Social 
Ideas; Dorothy Penn, The Staging of the “Miracles de Nostre Dame par Per- 
sonnages”; R. F. Bradley, Jr., Ernest Feydeau—His Life and Work. 

Vassar COLLEGE, PoucHkeEpsie, N. Y. Mrs. M. de’Negri Piccirilli and 
Miss Luisa Nordio have been added to the staff of the Italian Dept., as 
Instructors. 


CAROLINE MATULKA 
New York Ciry 
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IN MEMORIAM: MELVILLE BEST ANDERSON 


Melville Best Anderson, Professor Emeritus of English Literature at Stan- 
ford University since 1910 and one of the last of America’s great Dantists, 
died suddenly at La Jolla, California, on June 22. The passing of this dis- 
tinguished and much beloved scholar is deeply mourned by a host of friends 
and admirers in all parts of the intellectual world. 

Professor Anderson was born at Kalamazoo, Michigan, on March 28, 1851, 
the son of the Rev. Edward C. and Helen Best Anderson. He first studied at 
Cornell University (1870-72), from which he passed to the University of 
Gottingen (1875-76) and thence to the University of Paris (1876-77). On 
his return to America he was awarded the A.M. degree by Butler University in 
1877, where he was engaged as Professor of Modern Languages from 1877 to 
1880. Thereafter he served as Professor of English Literature at Knox College 
(1881-86), Professor of Literature and History at Purdue University (1886- 
87), Professor of English Language and Literature, State University of Iowa 
(1887-91), and, finally, Professor of English Literature, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University (1891-1910). Among the many honors conferred upon him were 
the LL.D. degree by the University of Aberdeen in 1906; the Honorary Doc- 
torate of the University of Padua in 1922; and the Litt.D. degree by Mills 
College in 1923. 

His publications include the following translations and editions of standard 
works: Paul and Virginia, with introductory essay; Hugo’s William Shakes- 
peare; Boissier’s Mme de Sévigné; Caro’s George Sand; Simon’s Victor Cousin; 
Sorel’s Montesquieu; Says’ Turgot; Rémusat’s Thiers; Joutel’s Journal of La 
Salle’s Last Voyage (1896); Tonty’s Relation (1898); Nicholas de La Salle’s 
Narrative (1898); Relation of the Discoveries and Voyages of Cavalier de La 
Salle (1901); and an edition of Bacon’s Essays. In addition thereto he was 
author of The Happy Teacher (1910); The Great Refusal, a poem dealing with 
the War (1916); and Study of Dante and His Florence in the new issue of the 
revised version of his translation of The Divine Comedy (1929). 


Early in his academic career Professor Anderson engaged upon what was 
to become his life-work, the “delightful labor,” as he termed it, of translating 
the entire Divine Comedy into English terza rima, the original edition of which 
was published in 1921. Since that date, four subsequent editions have appeared, 
the last, which may be called the ¢extus receptus edition, being issued by the 
Limited Editions Club of New York in 1933. Inasmuch as a detailed account 
of these different editions, as well as an appreciation of the beauty and accuracy 
of Professor Anderson’s English rendition may be found in past issues of this 
Review (XXIII, Oct.-Dec., 1932, p. 375; XXI, April-June, 1930, pp. 149- 
152), we may add here a few quotations from tributes to Professor Anderson’s 
memory by friends and admirers in various parts of the United States. 


First, Dr. John H. Finley, Associate Editor of the New York Times, wrote 
as follows, in an editorial entitled “The Happy Teacher,” on June 26 last: 
“Professor Melville B. Anderson, who died last Thursday in California at the 
age of 82, will be remembered as a great teacher, though for a longer time no 
doubt as the translator of Dante’s Divine Comedy in terza rima. He began 
this great labor of love when, as Dante said of his own immortal adventure, 
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‘half the journey of life was done’ (nel mezzo cammin di nostra vita). And 
he won through to Paradise, where another attempting the rendition in this same 
meter got no further than Purgatory. His translation was published in an em- 
bellished folio edition of three volumes in 1929. And he lived on to see his 
final revision come forth under the aegis of the Oxford University Press, and 
with high praise from scholars. . . . Professor Anderson did much to keep in 
memory the glorious story of the coming of the white men into the valley of 
the Mississippi. But his lasting fame will come of his association with Virgil 
and Dante, who led him ‘where on its course Eunoé floweth.’” Mr. L. Ward 
Bannister, distinguished lawyer of Denver, Colo., special lecturer at the Columbia 
and Harvard law schools, Officer of the Crown of Italy, wrote as follows: 
“Professor Anderson’s literary works were numerous. The most notable among 
them was, of course, his translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy, in the triple 
rhyme of Dante himself. This was a truly great achievement. I have listened 
to the late Thomas Nelson Page, our former Ambassador to Italy, himself a 
Dante scholar, reading from his translation and commenting upon its beauty 
and grace, and I have heard competent Italian authority pronounce it the best 
in the English language. The most authorative estimate of the translation is 
that of the Italian Government itself, as evidenced by the decoration it recently 
bestowed on Professor Anderson.” Finally, Mr. Irving E. Outcalt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the State College at San Diego, Calif., adds these beautiful words: 
“This means, of course, that Professor Anderson was a poet himself, ‘dowered 
with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love’; not the poet of roses 
and nightingales, but he whose range of imaginative experience takes in passion, 
sublimity and tragedy. Beauty and power go together in his original poems; 
and anyone who knew him could understand the attraction which Dante 
Alighieri had for him and which enabled him to produce what is likely to take 
its place as one of the most poetically adequate of all translations of the great 
Italian. Dante, moved by a sublime passion, subjected himself to an unrelenting 
discipline, and his poem was the result. Such a translation as Melville B. 
Anderson’s is the fruit of a similar discipline, self-imposed by a kindred poet. 
All lovers of great poetry are glad for him and for themselves that his life and 
his faculties held out to the completion of the inspiring, absorbing, exacting 
task which he had set for himself, and enabled him to see the work in a form 
which satisfied his hopes. A few weeks before his death he showed me the 
three small volumes of the Oxford Press edition which he had just received, and 


said, with unmistakable happiness: ‘I regard this as the crown of my life’s 
work.’ ” 


Professor Anderson’s literary contacts were joined not only with Italy but 
with France as well, as the titles of his works mentioned above reveal. But his 
special love was reserved for New France—the France in America. Dr. Finley, 
who had already discussed under the title, “Jesuit Relations”, the many contri- 
butions of Professor Anderson to this interesting subject, remarks as follows 
in the above-mentioned editorial: “But there is a special reason for remembering 
him at this moment. On the very day of his death Chicago celebrated the 
fulfillment of the dream of Cavalier de La Salle, the relation of whose voyages 
Professor Anderson in his earlier days had translated. There arrived in the 
harbor at Chicago on that day the first standard tow of barges from New 
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Orleans, marking the opening of the waterway between the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf. This prophecy is to be found in the first paragraph of Professor 
Anderson’s translation.” And after quoting significant passages from the ac- 
counts of La Salle and Tonty, Dr. Finley concludes: “So it was that La Salle 
and Tonty and their French companions made their way after innumerable 
hardships and perils, building a Fort Crévecceur on the way, to the Gulf, which 
opened to their sight ‘limitless, voiceless, lonely as when born of chaos, with- 
out a sail, without a sign of life.’ The cross marking the site of Marquette’s 
cabin, the first house in Chicago, stands by the canal that penetrates the water- 
shed and completes the waterway.” 


Finally, it may be said that Professor Anderson’s life was an exemplifica- 
tion of that “friendship” so dear to the hearts of Erasmus, Montaigne, Antoine 
Arlier, and other Renaissance scholars—a friendship that embraced not only 
those near to him, but his pupils and even unknown correspondents as well. 
One of the finest expressions of this sentiment may be found in his own per- 
sonal reminiscences of Paget Toynbee which he published in this Review last 
December (XXIII, Oct.-Dec., 1932, pp. 370-374). It was this kindly sym- 
pathy and devotion to his pupils as well as to the authors that he expounded 
that made of Professor Anderson a great teacher, and, at the same time, gave 
to his character a nobility and charm rarely found in modern times. As evi- 
dence of these endearing qualities let us give heed to the testimony of three 
gentlemen who had the good fortune of being counted among his pupils. 

Says Mr. Outcalt: “As a teacher, Professor Anderson was the most com- 
pletely satisfactory interpreter of great literature that I have ever known. He 
was at his best with the greatest poets—Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Browning. 
He loved and reverenced beautiful words and knew that beauty in words de- 
pended upon the content with which great poets have been able to charge them. 
Nothing shoddy or meretricious in literature could deceive him. He had a 
marvelous voice—deep and richly modulated—for the reading of great poetry, 
and he read, as it were, by divination; for there seemed to be complete identi- 
fication of the reader with the poet; and when he interposed a comment there 
was no lapse, for he seemed to speak from the poet’s own world. It goes with 
this, nevertheless, that he was a man of moods—a personality always to be 
reckoned with. He was not always the same; and he was incapable of any of 
those academic automatisms that so often take the place of the living teacher 
in the class-room. With his deep emotional responsiveness and an imagination 
that was equal to the highest flights, he had also that rare possession, the funda- 
mentally honest mind, which could accept no compromise or subterfuge or 
amelioration in the grapple with a great thought or other significant inner 
experience.” 

Mr. Bannister, who states that, when Professor Anderson was called from 
the University of Iowa to Stanford, he followed him “in order that among 
other reasons I might continue under his instruction,” has this to say: “It has 
been my lot to sit under many teachers in several different institutions. Of 
these teachers Professor Anderson was easily one of the greatest. He had at 
once the necessary scholarship and the power to inspire. How well I remember 
that class in Shakespeare in one of the rooms of the inner quad at Stanford! 
As usual there were chairs for students and a desk for the professor, the desk 
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being at the end of the room. Professor Anderson, however, had little use for 
the desk. His eagerness was too great for him to sit there long. In a few 
brief moments he would leave the desk, walk down one of the aisles, and stand 
with his students all around him, as he discussed with them the play under con- 
sideration, or read and interpreted, with the melody and feeling that were his, 
some of those great passages of our language. . . In his last letter, written only a 
couple of weeks before my arrival at La Jolla (five hours after his death), he 
closed by asking me if I knew those lines about the Pearl Diver who dives a 
pauper and comes up with pearls—a prince. Then he added, it now seems 
prophetically: “The creaking hinges of the years warn me that I must prepare 
myself to make soon that final plunge from which no one has been seen in this 
world to rise again.’ Melville B. Anderson was himself a pearl-diver. He came 
into the world poor. He made his way through Cornell as a student on his 
own. He became a great teacher, a scholar of more than national renown. 
He dived into the Sea of Life poor. He came up a prince, with pearls. These 
he shared with his countless students, readers and friends, all of whom now 
bid him, ‘Hail and farewell.’ ” 


Lastly, Dr. Finley, who came under the spell of Professor Anderson’s per- 
sonality at Knox College, concludes his editorial with the following words: 
“Professor Anderson’s own lines, written years ago, on “The Happy Teacher’ 
many a pupil of his would wish to have written of him: 


‘To him who guards the gift of gifts, 
The fire, the fire Promethean 

The pitying Titan flung to man, 
The sacred torch, the mystic sign 

Of that within we call divine 

Until the shining goal is won, 

To him the guerdon be ‘well done.’ ” 


A truly commanding and noble figure was Melville Best Anderson. May the 
light of his great intellect, with the beauty of his written word and the splendor 
of his character, continue to serve as the guide of those who shall follow in 
his footsteps! 


J.L.G. 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—UNDER THE HeEapInc “Soviet Scho- 
larship,” Books Abroad discusses, in its July issue (pp. 292-3), Prof. Margaret 
Schlauch’s “A Russian Study of the Tristan Legend” (RomManic Review, 
XXIV, 1933, pp. 37-45), which it calls “a most stimulating article,” revealing 
“that no serious student of the Arthurian matter or any early European folklore 
can long do without a first-hand knowledge of Russian.”—Pror. Lewis F. 
Motr’s fifty years of service to City College were commemorated by the Asso- 
ciate Alumni of the institution on May 22 with a testimonial dinner at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York. The speakers included Pres. Robinson, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Arthur Guiterman, Dr. S. P. Duggan, and others. More than 150 
of his former students attended the dinner.—ForMER PrEsIDENT HERBERT 
Hoover has assumed the duties of Librarian for the Hoover War Library at 
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Stanford University, Calif. The distinguished American plans to spend much 
of his time directing research work connected with the publication of important 
documents of a diplomatic and international character, many of which remain 
inedited. Special quarters have been prepared for him and his valuable collec- 
tion in the University Library—AmeEricaAN Epucators honored recently by 
the Latin countries include the following: May 4, Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, 
N. Y. Univ., Commander of the Crown of Belgium; May 9, Pres. H. N. Mac- 
Cracken, Vassar College, Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy; May 20, Pres. 
W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor.—Pror. G. 
CxHrnarp, of Johns Hopkins, was elected, on July 1, corresponding member of 
the French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences.—ANpbrE DE LABOULAYE, 
the French Ambassador, was awarded an Honorary LL.D. degree by Harvard 
on June 22.—ANprRE Maurols was awarded an Hon. Litt. D. degree by Prince- 
ton on June 20.—THE INstiITUTE oF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION issued, on 
May 6, a list of 44 appointments of American students for study in France 
during the coming academic year. Included therein were 5 American Field 
Service Fellowships, with a stipend of $1,400 each, among the recipients of 
which was K. G. Bottke, of the Univ. of Wisconsin, who is to study French 
phonetics and Romance linguistics at the Sorbonne. Of the 19 Franco-American 
Student Exchange Fellows, 15 will study language and literature, and one, early 
French explorations in North America. Finally, 20 students received scholar- 
ships, amounting to $400 each and providing for study in the Summer Session 
of the Institute of Art and Archaeology of the Univ. of Paris. In addition, 21 
students were recommended to the Ministry of Public Instruction for appoint- 
ment as teachers of English in Lycées and Ecoles normales.—Dr. M. E. 
CosENzA, Pres. of the Italian Teachers Association, issued in May his 11th 
annual report covering the year 1931-32. The total enrolment in Italian in 
the high schools of the United States amounted, according to this report, in 
June, 1932, to 13,607 as against 9,969 in June, 1931. The registration was 
limited to 9 States, of which the largest was New York with 6,688, and the 
smallest, Wisconsin, with 24. The other States were the following: New Jersey, 
1,938; California, 1,898; Massachusetts, 722; Rhode Island, 642; Pennsylvania, 
625; Illinois, 586; and Connecticut, 484. As for colleges and universities, 85 
in 29 States reported. The total registration in these institutions was 3,581 in 
the Autumn of 1931 and 3,742 in the Spring of 1932. Analyzed geographi- 
cally, the statistics reveal that the study of Italian is limited to States containing 
the largest quotas of Italo-American citizens.—THe ITALIAN TEACHERS Asso- 
CIATION has now on file in the Casa Italiana, N. Y., a bibliography of Italian 
literature consisting of 18,951 titles—THe PERMANENT ITALIAN Book Ex- 
HIBITION is now issuing a monthly review of new Italian books, entitled Libri 
d’Italia. Copies may be obtained gratis by addressing the Exhibition, 2 W. 
46th St., New York.—Crry Cortece, N. Y., received on June 10 a bequest, 
under the will of the late J. J. Wedgren, of $25,000, of which the income is 
to be paid annually by its President “to a qualified student to spend his junior 
year abroad in the study of the Romance languages."—THe New History 
Society of New York, which concluded in June an essay contest in European 
universities, will sponsor a similar competition next year in the universities of 
Latin America. The subject will be: “How can youth in universities contribute 
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to the reconstruction of the human commonwealth?” The prizes, donated by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Chanler, will be $300, $200 and $100. Manuscripts may be 
submitted between Nov. 1 and Feb. 1.—AMeERICAN StuDENTS enrolled in 
French Universities during 1932-33 numbered 896, of whom 297 were candi- 
dates for degrees in letters. There were 364 enrolled in Italian Universities and 
32 in Spanish Universities —THe FRENCH Provinces House in the Cité Uni- 
versitaire, Paris, was opened on June 27 by President Lebrun. This dormitory, 
which will house 320 students from different parts of France, “was partly made 
possible,” says the New York Times of June 28, “through the generosity of 
Murry Guggenheim, American capitalist, whose donation of $100,000 started 
a fund obtained from chambers of commerce, municipalities, and philanthro- 
pists."—-THE NortH GERMAN Ltoyp’s University Service issued in May a 
pamphlet listing all Summer Courses Abroad. The Latin nations were repre- 
sented as follows: Belgium (2); France (25); Italy (9); Portugal (1); Ru- 
mania (1); Spain (8); and Switzerland (16).—Le CercLte UNIVERSITAIRE 
INTERNATIONAL, organized for promoting contacts between teachers visiting 
or studying in Paris, holds weekly meetings at the Foyer de la Paix, 10 rue de 
Condé.—RayMonp Porncaré presided on June 8 at the general assembly of the 
Society of Friends of Strasbourg University—Pror. JosepH VIANEY, the 
Renaissance scholar of the Univ. of Montpellier, will be honored on his 70th 
birthday with a volume of Mélanges de Philologie, de Littérature et d’ Histoire, 
prepared by his friends and admirers—Tue INcreasinc Poputarity of the 
student loan system, created by the Univ. of Paris in 1924, may be seen in the 
fact that, during 1932-33, 514 of these loans were issued as against 440 in 
1931-32. The maximum loan is for 3,000 fr., which the student receives 
weekly by signing an honor declaration that he will repay it within 12 years 
after he obtains his degree.—M. DE Mownzie’s reform of secondary education 
in France was discussed in detail in an article, entitled “La Vie Scolaire en 
France,” in the May 14th issue of the Courrier des Etats-Unis. Its chief features 
are: 1) Like primary education, “‘l’enseignement secondaire sera également public 
et gratuit”; 2) “L’enseignement autrefois donné dans les écoles communales 
et l’enseignement pré-secondaire des lycées sont fondus en une seule organisa- 
tion”; 3) “Les éléves suivent, de 6 4 11 ans, un programme d’études qui a pour 
sanction un certificat d’études primaires élémentaires”; 4) “De 11 & 12 ans 
l’enseignement aura pour objet de vérifier si les enfants possédent les aptitudes 
physiques et intellectuelles pour continuer leur scolarité dans l’un ou I’autre 
des établissements du second degré”; 5) Those not possessing these aptitudes 
“seront poussés 4 s’orienter vers des cours complémentaires professionels agri- 
coles, maritimes, etc.”; 6) Creation of “une organisation scolaire spéciale” for 
backward students of 13 years; 7) Education to the age of 14 years is obligatory 
for both natives and foreigners whose parents reside in France.—Wm. A. 
HamMMonb, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Cornell, published, as a supple- 
ment to the May issue of The Philosophical Review, A Bibliography of Esthetics 
and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts from 1900 to 1932. It contains the 
following divisions and sub-divisions: Reference Works, Systematic and General 
Works, History of Esthetic Theories, Graphic Arts, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Civic Art, Poetry and Esthetics of Literature, Music, Color, Design and Deco- 
rative Art, Style, Origins of Art and Primitive Art, Symbolism, Art and Psy- 
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chology, Art and Morality, and Art and Religion—Tue Review, France- 
Amérique, issued recently its May and June lists of books recommended by its 
Committee. Included in the former are H. Humbert, Un Amateur; Peiresc; 
P. Villey, Montaigne; André Demaison, Tropiques (roman) ; L’Art des Origines 
au XVIle Siécle; Marcel Moraud, Le Romantisme francais en Angleterre, de 
1814 d 1848; Louis Madelin, Le Consulat et ’ Empire (2 vols.); and Henry 
Bordeaux, Le Coeur de la Reine Hortense; in the latter, Gaxotte, Siécle de Louis 
XV; Prosper Mérimée, Chronique du Régne de Charles IX, publié par G. 
Dulong; Mme M. L. Pailleron, Si j’avais su (roman); P. de Nolhac, Le Rameau 
@’Or (poémes) ; H. P. Thieme, Bibliographie de la Littérature francaise de 1808 
a 1930; C. Seignobos, Histoire sincére de la Nation francaise; and F. Strowski, 
La Grande Ville au bord du fleuve. 


NeEcroLocy—Dr. JoHN Rosert Errincer, Dean of the College of Lit- 
erature, Science and Arts of the University of Michigan since 1915, died at 
Ann Arbor on June 7. He was born at Keokuk, Iowa, on July 3, 1869, and 
was educated at the University of Michigan (Ph.B., 1891; Ph.M., 1894; Ph.D., 
1898). After having studied in Paris, he returned to his Alma Mater as In- 
structor in French (1892-98), later becoming Assistant Professor (1898-1906), 
Junior Professor (1906-12) and Professor of French from 1912 to his death. 
During this time he served as Dean of the Summer Session (1908-12) and 
Acting Dean of the above College (1912-15). His manifold educational ac- 
tivities included the following: Member of the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, from 
1923; President of the Association of American Colleges, 1926; Chairman of 
the Committee of Selection of Rhodes Scholars for Michigan; and Member of 
the Committee of Classification of Colleges of the Association of American 
Universities, from 1926. In 1927 he was awarded an Honorary Litt. D. by 
Kalamazoo College, and served thereafter on its Board of Visitors. With Dr. 
H. P. Thieme, he published in 1908 a popular French Grammar. He was also 
editor of the following class-texts: Selected Essays from Sainte-Beuve, 1895; 
Hugo’s Préface de Cromwell and Hernani, 1899; Labiche’s Voyage de M. Perri- 
chon, 1905; and Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules and Femmes Savantes, 1912. 
On June 24, 1903, he married Miss Margaret Thain, of Oak Park, Ill., who 
died last November. Dr. Effinger, who was one of the most beloved members 
of the Faculty of his Alma Mater, rendered, during his academic career, im- 
mensely valuable service in developing the teaching of French in the United 
States. His death, coming at probably the most crucial period in the history 
of this work in our country, is all the more keenly felt by his colleagues and 
admirers in all of our educational institutions—Dr. De La Warr BENJAMIN 
Easter, Professor of Romance Languages at Washington and Lee University 
since 1910 and Assistant Dean from 1920 to 1931, died in Baltimore on July 
6. He was born in Baltimore on Oct. 9, 1867, and was educated at Randolph- 
Macon College, where he was awarded the A.M. degree in 1891. After having 
continued his graduate work,—including a year’s study in France (1903),—at 
Johns Hopkins, he was granted the Ph.D. degree in 1905. From that time on 
he devoted himself solely to his work as teacher, with the exception of two 
years, 1906 and 1925, when he returned to his studies in France. His academic 
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career was as follows: Instructor, Randolph-Macon College, 1886-93; Adjunct 
Professor in charge of Modern Languages, Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. 
C., 1893-95; Adjunct Professor in charge of Greek and German, Randolph- 
Macon, 1895-1900; Hopkins scholar, 1900-04; Instructor in charge of Under- 
graduate French, Johns Hopkins, 1904-05; Professor of Modern Languages, 
Randolph-Macon, 1905-10, and finally Professor at Washington and Lee. He 
was also State Regent of the Society of the Cincinnati of Virginia and member 
of the Modern Language Association of America and the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety. His publications include A Study of the Magic Elements in the Romans 
d’ Aventure et Romans Bretons (1906), his doctoral dissertation; French Com- 
position, issued in connection with Prof. E. C. Armstrong’s Syntax of the 
French Verb (1910) ; and various articles. Dr. Easter is survived by his widow, 
the former Miss Sarah B. Sheppard, to whom he was married in Baltimore on 
Dec. 26, 1906. The passing of this kindly scholar and teacher is mourned by 
his many friends and students——Irvinc Bassitt, the brilliant Professor of 
French Literature at Harvard, died in Cambridge on July 15 after a long 
illness. He was born at Dayton, O., on Aug. 2, 1865, and was educated at 
Harvard, from which he received the A.B. degree in 1889 and the A.M. in 1893. 
After two years devoted to graduate study at Paris (1891-92), he became In- 
structor in Romance Languages at Williams College (1893-94), from which 
he passed to his Alma Mater where he spent the rest of his academic life with 
the following titles: Instructor in French, 1894-1902; Assistant Professor, 
1902-12; Professor from 1912 on. In addition thereto he was Larwill Lecturer 
at Kenyon College (Mar., 1920), Harvard Lecturer at Yale (Oct.-Feb., 1922), 
West Lecturer at Stanford (April, 1922), Harvard Exchange Professor at the 
Sorbonne (March-May, 1923), Clyde Fitch Lecturer at Amherst (1930) and 
Alexander Lecturer, Toronto (1930). He was one of the first American literary 
critics to be elected Corresponding Member of the Institut de France (Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques). Other honors conferred upon him were the 
following: Member of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and Honorary Member of the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa (1897). His early publications were 
editions of class-texts, viz., Taine’s Introduction a l’Histoire de la Littérature 
anglaise (1898); Renan’s Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse (1902); Voltaire’s 
Zadig (1905); Racine’s Phédre (1910); after which he wrote the following 
interesting and stimulating works: Literature and the American College (1908) ; 
The New Laokoén (1910); The Masters of Modern French Criticism (1912); 
Rousseau and Romanticism (1919); and Democracy and Leadership (1924). 
A frequent contributor to reviews and magazines, Professor Babbitt was an 
ardent classicist, never failing to express, in his vigorous and beautiful style, 
his disapproval of Rousseau and the Romanticists—a doctrine which was 
eagerly seized upon, for political reasons, by the royalists in France. He was 
also the leading exponent in America of the so-called “New Humanism,” which 
has had such an extraordinary vogue during the past few years. The originality 
of his thought and the lucidity of his style made him an outstanding figure 
among the literary critics of his day, and, consequently, his untimely death is 
mourned by all. He is survived by his widow, the former Dora M. Drew, whom 
he married in Cambridge on June 12, 1900, and by a daughter and a son.— 
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Cuar Les F. SeyBoip, former Professor of Modern Languages at the University 
of Cincinnati, died at Cincinnati on July 25. He was born at Cincinnati and 
graduated from Harvard in 1871 with Phi Beta Kappa rank. After graduating 
later from the Cincinnati Law School, he was admitted to the bar, but, instead 
of practicing law, he first taught languages at Cincinnati Wesleyan College, 
and then, for 18 years, French and German at the above University. During 
the last years of his life he was engaged in business. He is survived by three 
daughters.—Dr. ViNcENT Casic.io, Instructor in Italian, French and Spanish 
at the DeWitt Clinton High School since 1928, died in New York in May in 
his 58th year. After having been educated in Italy, he came to the United 
States in 1898.—Miss JENNiE E. Howaro, the last survivor of a group of 40 
American teachers whom President Sarmiento brought to Argentina in 1883 to 
organize the present excellent normal school system throughout the republic, 
died at Buenos Aires on July 29 at the age of 90 years. Her last years were 
darkened with poverty, because, being a woman and a foreigner, her pension had 
been repeatedly decreased. Shortly before her death she presented to the 
Museum of Worcester, Mass., her native city, a collection of Argentinian and 
Paraguayan laces which she had spent her life in accumulating.—Rev. 
THEOPHILE WucHER, one of the most prominent French priests in the United 
States, died suddenly in New York, on May 3, at the age of 74. He was a 
native of Alsace and came to America in 1885. While pastor of the French 
Catholic Church of St. Vincent de Paul in West 23rd St. during the past 38 
years, he established several churches and homes for the poor. In recognition 
of his services he was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in Jan., 1924.— 
Ovin—E MicHet Hencarp Lapatice, Canadian historian, died suddenly at 
Montreal on May 8 at the age of 68.—Dr.Percy StarrorD ALLEN, England’s 
leading Renaissance scholar and President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
since 1924, died in London on June 16 at the age of 63. His great edition of 
the Correspondence of Erasmus (8 vols., 1906-32), along with his Selections 
from Erasmus and his biography of the famous Dutch scholar, won for him 
honorary degrees from Leiden, Louvain, Oxford, Birmingham and Durham. He 
began his academic career as Professor of History at Lahore, India (1897-1901), 
and never ceased to reveal an interest in that country, for he served as Curator 
of the Indian Institute in 1913. In 1908 he became connected with Merton 
College, Oxford, at first as Fellow, then as Librarian (1915-24), Sub-Warden 
(1919-21), Dean (1920-22), passing thence to Corpus Christi. His wife, 
Helen Mary Allen, whom he married in 1898 and with whom he prepared The 
Letters of Richard Fox, received an honorary M.A. from Oxford in 1932. His 
works include Selections from Sir Thomas More, 1924; Merton Muniments 
(with H. W. Garrod), 1928; The Age of Erasmus, 1914.—Dr. Axe GABRIEL 
WALLENSKOLD, Professor of Romance Philology at the University of Helsing- 
fors, Finland, died on March 23. He was born on May 10, 1864, at St. Peters- 
burg, where his father (who later became Senator) was representing the Finnish 
Secrétariat d’Etat. He studied for the doctorate from 1886 to 1888 at Berlin 
and Paris. After his return to Helsingfors, he was appointed Chargé de Cours 
in Romance Philology in 1891, was advanced to Extraordinary Professor in 
1905, and finally Professor in 1915. Other honors bestowed on him were the 
following: Chancellor of the Swedish Academy of Abo, President of the Société 
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néo-philologique of Finland, Vice-President of the Municipal Council of Hel- 
singfors, and Officer of the Legion of Honor. His chief publications include: 
Le Mystere de Saint Laurent, ed. with W. Sédderhjelm, 1889; Les Chansons de 
Conon de Béthune, 1891; Carmina Burana, 1893; Les Rapports entre la Poésie 
lyrique romane et la Poésie lyrique allemande au Moyen Age, 1900; L’Origine 
et PEvolution du Conte de la Femme chaste, 1909-12; Chansons de Gautier 
d@’Epinal, 1902; and numerous philological articles —FaTHER Ricarpo Maria 
VaQuERo, Superior of the Dominican Order in the Philippines and formerly 
Rector of Santo Tomas University at Avila, Spain, died in Manila on July 14 at 
the age of 64. He was a native of Zamora Province, Spain, and came to the 
Islands in 1892.—ANpDRE LAMANDE, poet and novelist of Gironde, died at 
Biarritz on July 2 at the age of 47. He wrote La Vie ardente (1910), Sous 
le clair regard d’Athéné (1920), which Prof. Daniel Mornet calls “de beaux 
poémes élégants et généreux”; and Les Lions en Croix, Ton Pays sera le mien 
(1925), characterized by the same scholar as “des romans vigoureux, péné- 
trants, harmonieux.” He was buried in the Cemetery of Blaye where rests 
André Lafon, who, like him, devoted his last work to the Gironde River. Jean 
Balde speaks of Lamandé as “ce cceur fidéle, ce coeur vraiment évangélique, le 
plus pur d’envie et de haine qui fat jamais.’—Francois Pomron, popularly 
known in France as “King of Sculptors of Animals,” died in Paris on May 6 
at the age of 78. After a life of severe struggles he managed to save enough 
money to buy a block of marble from which he carved his life-sized “White 
Bear,” which won him fame in the Autumn Salon in 1922. 


Music AND OpERA—MaALIPIERO’s MONUMENTAL EpitIon of the works 
of Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), composer of the operas Arianna and 
Orfeo (1607), is being issued by Universal-Edition of Vienna and Leipzig. Of 
the 11 volumes already published, the first 6 contain 50 madrigals each; the 
next 4, madrigals, concerti for voices one to six in number, the Madrigali 
guerrieri ed amorosi and canzonettas; and the last, the operas mentioned above 
and the music for Maddalena. The works are arranged chronologically from 
1587 to 1617. An additional 5 volumes will comprise the remainder of Monte- 
verdi’s colossal output, such as Il ritorno d’Ulisse in Patria, L’incoronazione di 
Poppea, Sacra Cantiunculae (his earliest work), the smaller liturgical works, 
the Selva morale e spirituale, and four-voice masses and psalms.—TuHE “SECOND 
NaTIoNAL Exuipit oF CONTEMPORARY Music,” organized by the Fascist Mu- 
sicians Syndicate, was held in Rome in April. The “Exhibit” consisted of seven 
concerts—two symphonic, one choral, one for small orchestra and three cham- 
ber—, for which the works were selected by a jury composed of Respighi, Mulé, 
Casella, Molinari and Tommasini. The most important offering was a concerto, 
entitled Canti della stagione alta, by Pizzetti, who was one of the signers of the 
recent manifesto (cf. Romanic Review, XXIV, pp. 89 and 194). As was to 
be expected, Pizzetti discards cerebral music in favor of a more simple and 
direct kind. Other works presented were Vittorio Rieti’s orchestral suite from 
his ballet, Robinson Crusoe and His Man Friday, dating from 1924, and con- 
sisting of sophistically clever music; the 29-year-old Goffredo Petrassi’s partita 
for orchestra, which won the National Syndicate’s prize; the distinctly academic 
Three Pieces for String Orchestra, by the 43-year-old Guido Guerrini, Director 
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of the Florence Conservatory; and novelties from three of Italy’s foremost 
composers, Franco Alfano, whose Second Symphony in C was marked by still 
further progress toward simplification, Alfredo Casella, and Malipiero, who 
was represented by three robust Hymns: Peace, War, Glory—TuHe First 
““Maccio MusicaLe FIORENTINO” scored such a success that hereafter it will 
be held in alternate years with the International of Venice, the latter specializ- 
ing in modern art, and the former combining both the old and the new. The 
past Maggio consisted of opera revivals, open-air performances, symphony and 
chamber concerts, music lectures, exhibits, a bel canto contest and choral laudi 
from the 13th to the 15th centuries inclusive. Its three chief features were 
the “First International Music Convention,” the revival of interest in 19th- 
century music and the progressive modernization of stage-settings. The Con- 
vention, presided over by Ugo Ojetti, the brilliant art critic, discussed problems 
of musical creation, interpretation and criticism, mechanical music, propaga- 
tion of musical culture, etc. Besides all the leading native composers, critics 
and régisseurs, more than 40 foreigners were in attendance, including one from 
Belgium, 11 from France, 2 from Spain and 3 from Switzerland. In order to 
satisfy the requirements of the Maggio, the old Politeama theatre of Florence was 
converted into the beautiful Teatro Communale, with a seating capacity ranging 
from 4,200 to 5,500 persons.—Toscanini’s Cutt for Pizzetti continues unabat- 
ed, according to R. Hall in the New York Times of June 25. His most recent 
concert, given at his home on the islet of San Giovanni, Lake Maggiore, was en- 
tirely devoted to the chamber works of the Parman composer. The novelty was 
a string quartette, consisting not of abstract art, but of melodic music echoing 
emotive stages and passions.—New Operas being prepared at present by Italian 
composers include the following: Ildebrando Pizzetti, Orseolo, based on a 16th- 
century Venetian account dealing with the conflict between the Orseolo nobility 
and the Fusiner working-class; Francesco Cilea, La Rosa di Pompei, book by 
Ettore Moschino; Vincenzo Michetti, La vagabondia, book adapted from Hugo’s 
Les Misérables by Emidio Mucci; and Lorenzo Filiasi, Glinfernale, book by 
Alberto Donaudy, dealing with the Reign of Terror—Two Ba.uets that met 
with much success in Paris in May are P. O. Ferroud’s Jeunesse, book by André 
Cceuroy, which, though showing the influence of Diaghileff in the choreography, 
is masterfully orchestrated and is very different from the same composer’s 
symphonies, such as Foules; and Joos’ La Table verte, which, according to Henry 
Pruniéres in the New York Times of May 21, “marks an epoch in the history of 
modern ballet.”—-HENRY PRUNIERES states, in the Times of April 30, that new 
French operas “sink from boredom to boredom,” and that the revival of Rous- 
seau’s Tarass Boulba, dating from 1919, sounds “decrepit.” And after remark- 
ing that the three most successful experiments in the French lyric theatre during 
the past quarter-century are Pelléas, L’Heure Espagnole and Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue, he concludes: “Perhaps this form (lyric drama) does not belong in the 
theatre. Perhaps it belongs to the cinema.”—Jacques Roucné, Director of 
the Opéra, used very effectively his new revolving scenery in a recent revival 
of Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia (1816). The work was mounted in its original 
form, and the orchestra was directed by a young Italian, Mario Cordone.— 
MitHaup’s New Work, La Mort du Tyran, which is based on Diderot’s transla- 
tion of The Augustan History of Lampridius (early 4th cent.), “is ¢ast,” ac- 
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cording to Henry Pruniéres in the New York Times of June 25, “in the new 
lyrico-dramatic form with which he is experimenting and which will certainly 
find its place among future operas.” ‘The chorus sometimes declaims and some- 
times sings, and the orchestra consists “solely of percussion.”—THeE Paris 
Opéra produced recently the much-heralded “épopée lyrique,” Vercingétorix, 
of which the music was composed by Canteloube and the book by Louwyck 
and Etienne Clémentel. According to André George, the hero is “l’incarnation 
du sens national, en face des résistances locales et du ‘défaitisme’ de ses rivaux,” 
while the music “demeurera comme un grand exemple du lyrisme national.” 


LiTERATURE, DRAMA AND FitMs—THE Ju ty Issue of The Colophon con- 
tains an interesting account of former President Hoover’s translation of the 
De Re Metallica (1530), by Georgius Agricola (1490-1555), which is con- 
sidered the most important book on mining and metallurgy written in the 16th 
century. In his task, which was rendered difficult by the fact that Agricola 
had to invent some words lacking in Latin, the former President had the able 
collaboration of Mrs. Hoover, and, during the last 18 months of the under- 
taking, it became their rule to devote five evenings each week to it.—A 
VoLTamRE AssociaTION was founded in New York (234 W. 44th St.) on 
June 7 with the aim of “widening the knowledge of the great Frenchman in 
America.” Dr. Richard Burton is Secretary of the Association, and the Ad- 
visory Board consists of William Gillette, Pres. F. B. Robinson of City College, 
Irving Bacheller and others. Among the Honorary Members elected are Prof. 
Paul Green of the Univ. of North Carolina, author of the Pulitzer prize-winning 
play, In Abraham’s Bosom, André Maurois and George Arliss.—JuLEs RoMAINS’ 
Men of Good Will, of which the English translation was issued in New York 
on June 2 and promptly proved to be a “best seller,” has been publicized as 
“a saga that seeks to surpass the Forsyte in extent and intention, cut deeper 
than Balzac’s vast record of the 19th century society, and encompass a wider 
scope than Jean Christophe.” It is to be hoped that the author will be suc- 
cessful in carrying out his rather difficult aims.—PresiweNT Varaeas, of Brazil, 
appointed, on June 28, Rosalina Lisboa Miller, the poetess, as delegate to the 
Chicago Exposition—FraNcois Mauriac, known as the “romancier catho- 
lique,” was elected to the Académie Francaise on June 1 to succeed the late 
Eugéne Brieux. His chief works include: L’Enfant chargé de chaines (1913); 
Le Baiser au Lépreux (1922); Génitrix (1923); Le Fleuve de Feu (1924); Le 
Désert de Amour (1925); Thérése Desqueyroux (1926); Destins (1927); 
Le Chair et le Sang (1928); and Le Naeud de Vipéres (1932).—A Lirerary 
Contract signed by Heine, ceding the rights to his De L’Allemagne (1833) 
for 2,000 fr., was sold in Paris, on May 5, for 2,100 fr. Literary contracts of 
Théophile Gautier and Victor Hugo brought similar prices—Paut VaLtry 
spoke on “Poetry and Music” at the Florentine May Music Festival.—Paut 
Fort (b. 1872), “prince des poétes francais” since 1912 and author of the 
famous Ballades frangaises issued in many volumes (1897-1920), was discovered 
ill and in destitute circumstances recently. Consequently, Comeedia secured 
for him 50,000 fr. through a public subscription, the Académie Francaise 
awarded him a prize, and Paul Valéry organized for him a gala concert. On 
that evening M. Valéry revealed that the author of the Compéres du Roi Louis 
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published in 1897 in Le Mercure de France, under the signature “Quasi,” a 
series of ballads in which he mentioned the leaders among the young poets: 
“Tinan superbe dans sa cape, 

Pierre Louys cher aux naiades, 

Fargue fier et jeune satrape, 

Hugues Rebell tombé des cieux, 

Régnier je suis, régner ne puis, 

Gide est maire de son village.” 
Others included were André Lebey, Gustave Kahn, Ferdinand Herold, Charles- 
Henry Hirsch, Vielé-Griffin, Robert de Souza, Alfred Valette, Rachilde, “et 
Paul Fort écrit des ballades.” Of Valéry himself he said: 

“Prince des lettres, le plus sage, 

Laisse donc rimer 4 rebours 

La jeunesse avec le jeune Age, 

O Valéry, souris toujours.” — 
FRANCIS DE MIOMANDRE stigmatized recently the famous sonnet of Félix 
Arvers (1806-1850) as very mediocre. “Les treize vers du début,” he writes, 
“valaient le dernier, qui déja ne valait rien.” Hence, he will not read Les 
Heures perdues, “car je trouve déja suffisamment triste qu’un homme ait obtenu 
la gloire avec un mauvais vers, pour ne pas risquer d’en trouver un autre, moins 
mauvais, qui lui aurait mérité une gentille petite réputation.”—-CécILE SorEL, 
who made her début at the Comédie-Francaise on July 17, 1901, in Les 
Effrontés, retired on June 23 after playing Le Misanthrope, L’ Aventuriére and 
La Dame aux Camélias.—Piays produced in Paris during the past few months 
include Marcel Achard’s La Femme en blanc, which Philip Carr, in the New 
York Times of May 7, calls unworthy of the author of Marlbrouck and Jean 
de la Lune, because it is “artistically unpleasant” to make fun of a woman about 
to commit suicide; Henri Bernstein’s Bonheur, the story of a young anarchist, 
who attempts to kill a cinema star because he does not wish their mutual love 
to turn him from his high purpose, which, though neither subtle nor profound, 
reveals the author’s “extraordinary theatrical mastery” in the trial scene of the 
second act; Jacques Deval’s French version of Dinner at Eight, well interpreted 
at the Ambassadeurs; Les Gants blancs, by the Swedish dramatist, Hjalmar 
Bergman, which, through its sudden change from “a very entertaining comedy 
of bohemian manners” to “a tense little family drama” is all “out of propor- 
tion”; Henri Duvernois’ Maison des Confidences, a three-act comedy char- 
acterized by the “human quality” of its emotion, given at the Grand-Guignol 
which no longer adheres to its traditional program of four one-act sketches 
(two of horror and two of broad farce); Paul Gavault’s Le Paradis perdu, a 
“rather heavily developed” comedy, dealing with a husband’s infidelity; André 
Obey’s symbolical and tedious Loire, a “chanted poem,” in which the river and 
its tributaries, the oak, the fox and the owl are the leading personages; Albert- 
Jean’s symbolic Tantale, in which “a fasting man in his glass cage at a fair” 
is tempted by a female visitor, and which has not the “poetic imagination” to 
save it “from being vulgar”, to quote Mr. Carr in the Times of May 21; Sacha 
Guitry’s “pretentiously symbolic presentation” of Adam and Eve, given at 
the Comédie-Francaise, which, says the Times of June 4, “does not even justify 
its irreverence by being entertaining”; Le Professor Klenow, by the Danish 
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authoress, Karen Bramson, a silly play, given also at the Comédie, which deals 
with a man whose “unmerited ugliness” causes his beautiful young wife, who 
had married him out of gratitude, to commit suicide; André Birabeau’s Ma 
Saeur de Luxe, a tedious and unreal play about two children of an actress; 
Maurice Rostand’s Les Marchands des Canons, a “rather childish and incredible” 
play about a great pacifist who was assasinated by a munitions maker, the 
lover of his wife; a series of Jewish propoganda plays, including La Fille 4 
Lévy, a popular comedy based on familiar stories, Tchirikoff’s Les Juifs, an 
emotional play of slight dramatic interest, originally produced at St. Petersburg 
in 1903, and Matei Roussou and Adolphe Orna’s Maison d’Israél, dealing 
with racial characteristics and traditions—-THE OvuTsTANDING Pictures 
in Paris during May were two boisterous comedies, viz., Nu comme un ver, 
featuring Georges Milton, and Théodore et Cie., played by France’s “grands 
comiques,” Albert Préjean and Raimu. ‘Parisian film houses are showing more 
and more foreign pictures, particularly American ones,” writes H. L. Matthews 
in the New York Times of July 9, “as French production falls off”, due to the 
financial crisis, which “‘ is showing itself both in the quantity and in the quality 
of the recent films.” Notwithstanding the fact that the theatre Rex brought 
its proprietor into bankruptcy, Pathé-Natan opened recently the Marignan on 
the Champs-Elysées, which accommodates 2,500 spectators—THE OLp 
FRENCH Farce, which had fallen into disrepute in recent years, is now 
coming into vogue again, mainly through the pictorial success of Georges 
Feydeau’s pre-War vaudeville, La Dame de Chez Maxim. Other recent Paris 
successes are the film version of Pierre Frondaie’s novel, L’Homme a l’Hispano 
and Mademoiselle Josette, Ma Femme, adapted from the play of Paul Gavault 
and Robert Chervey.—Zoxa’s L’Assommom, the first novel of the realistic 
school to be filmed, was a Paris Summer success. “That anything so uncom- 
promisingly sordid and tragic can be shown on the screen,” says H. L. Matthews 
in the Times of July 30, “is evidence that the cinema is moving toward a ma- 
turity of outlook which has been all too frequently lacking.” Other classics 
which will soon be released are Hugo’s Les Misérables and Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary.—TuHeE “DusBep” Fim, i. e., one with substituted voices speaking 
another language, was the subject of much discussion in Paris during May. 
Most leading critics, notably H. André-Legrand in Comeedia and Jean Pascal, 
editor of L’Agence d’Information cinégraphique, condemn the system, but a 
few, such as Maurice Landeau in L’Ecran, take the contrary view. “On the 
economic side, however,” says H. L. Matthews in the Times of June 4, “‘it 1s 
not a question of majority and minority, but of nationality and profits. Both 
the American producers and the French directors of film houses are for the 
‘dubbed’ film, while the French producer is against.” This version became very 
popular during the year ending July 1 last, because the French regulations 
allowed the showing of original foreign dialogue films in only ten houses, five 
in Paris and five in the provinces. Hence, though nearly 150 original versions 
of American films were passed by the censors during 1932, 66 others had to he 
“dubbed” in order to bring any profitable return to the producers. It may be 
of interest to note in this regard that on June 22 the Chambre syndicale des 
Industries cinématographiques passed a resolution demanding that no foreign 
films be imported into France for a year ending July 1 next. The purpose of 
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the resolution was to protect French producers against foreign competition, 
since three large French film corporations failed recently—ForeicN Pays 
AND Fits, produced in New York during the past quarter, include the fol- 
lowing, with dates of presentation: May 3, Best Sellers, adapted by Dorothy 
C. Bennett from Edouard Bourdet’s Vient de Paraitre, which was criticized as 
“farcical” and “dull”; May 8, Luigi Chiarelli’s comedy, The Mask and the Face, 
adapted from the Italian by W. Somerset Maugham (originally produced in 
New York in 1924 in a different adaptation), which was criticized as being 
“far from a success,” mainly because it is “built upon a grotesque” and “ques- 
tionable theme”; May 17, the Spanish dialogue film, Primavera en otono, a 
Hollywood production, given at the Teatro Variedades, with Catalina Barcena, 
which, although “highly sentimental,” was praised for its technical qualities; 
May 25, the French-language film, Poil de Carotte, based on the novel by Jules 
Renard, “a poignant pictorial study”, of which Robert Lynen gives “a most 
sensitive performance,” notwithstanding the fact that the characters are “a 
little overdrawn” at times; May 28, the romantic musical comedy, El rey de los 
gitanos, the Spanish version of The King of the Gypsies, which is sung effective- 
ly by José Mojica, the Mexican tenor, but which “is hardly up to what is ex- 
pected of a Hollywood production”; June 4, the French romantic film-comedy, 
On demande un compagnon, which “is fairly entertaining, notwithstanding its 
hackneyed theme”; June 11, Gino Rocca’s Italian drama, Le Liane (“Ties that 
Bind”), first presented at the Bijou Theatre on April 21, 1929, which was well 
acted by the Teatro d’Arte as the final performance of its fourth season; the 
Spanish musical film-comedy, El! zltimo varén sobre la tierra, based upon the 
old silent film, The Last Man on Earth, shown in New York in December, 1924, 
“a highly amusing” Hollywood production, pleasingly acted and sung by Rosita 
Moreno and Raoul Roulién; June 16, the Spanish musical film-romance, La 
ley del harén, a “good old-fashioned tale,” effectively sung and acted by Sr. 
Mojica and by Sra. Larrabeiti who visited New York in 1927 as a member of 
the Martinez Sierra Co.; June 26, the Mexican film, Almas encontradas, which, 
though somewhat handicapped by an old-fashioned scenario, shows improvement 
in technique; July 2, the Paramount’s Spanish film, Espérame, a sentimental 
musical romance, featuring Carlos Gardel, the Argentine singer; July 7, Fox’s 
Spanish dialogue film, Mama, of which the many defects are redeemed by the 
excellent acting of Catalina Barcena; July 25, another Fox film, El precio de 
un beso, a musical romance in Spanish, featuring José Mojica, Mona Maris and 
Antonio Moreno, a super-sentimental and mediocre production; July 28, Dos 
Noches, a mediocre dialogue picture in Castilian Spanish. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY—THE CHicaco CENTURY OF Procress Expost- 
TION has on display a magnificent art exhibition consisting of 1,227 items. 
With the exception of Whistler’s portrait of his mother, loaned by the Louvre, 
all of these works (800 oils, 300 water-colors and drawings, and 127 pieces of 
sculpture) have come from American sources. Particularly impressive are the 
sections devoted to French, Italian and Spanish paintings—the latter including 
11 El Grecos—extending from the primitives to the present day. Indeed, if it 
had no other outstanding qualities, the exhibition assembled by Dr. R. B. Harshe, 
Director of the Chicago Art Institute, reveals the vast wealth of art of the 
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Latin nations existing in the United States—A. M. FRANKFURTER, Editor of 
The Fine Arts, maintains in an article on “Art in the Century of Progress” in 
the June issue, that the “Century of Progress ended just about 30 years ago.” 
This valuation is tempered, however, with faint gleams of hope when he studies 
the contemporary German and American schools—TEN OLD MasTERs were 
stolen from the Brooklyn Museum on April 30. The paintings were the follow- 
ing: Roger van der Weyden, “Portrait of a Young man,” valued at $1,000; 
Jean Fouquet, “Portrait of Louis XI’, $2,500; Francois Clouet, “Portrait of 
Louis de Nevers”, $1,200; Bernardino Luini, “‘Head of Christ”, $1,800; Fra 
Angelico, “The Annunciation”, $5,000; Sir Thomas Lawrence, “Portrait of 
Miss Barnard”, $1,250; Romney, “Portrait of Miss Mingay”, $7,500; Lucas 
Cranach, “Judith”, $10,000; Rubens, ‘“‘Christ’s Ascension”, $5,000; and Van 
Dyck, “Portrait of Sefior Miosa”, $5,000.—THE Focc Art Museum of Harvard 
University announced on July 8th that, in return for its gift of the Sahagun 
tomb to the National Archaeological Museum of Madrid (Cf. RomManic Review, 
XXIV, 1933, p. 198), the Republic of Spain had presented to it a marble 
column (dated 1105-1135) from the Monastery of San Payo, in Santiago; a 
13th century double capital from the Monastery of Santa Maria de Aguilar 
de Campoo in Valencia, which is important because it gives an early example 
of the use of twining vines that later became a characteristic motif in medieval 
sculpture and illuminated MSS; and, finally, a collection of ancient Spanish 
pottery and figurines of great archaeological value-—CarNeciE INsTITUTE’s 
31st International Exhibition will be held at Pittsburgh from Oct. 19 to Dec. 
10, after which it will go to Toledo and Cleveland. Besides several hundred 
American artists, 221 European artists will be represented in the show. Among 
them will be André Derain and André Lhéte of France and Felice Carena of 
Italy — Homer Sarnt-Gaupens, Director of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute, 
stated recently that he had found only two important American painters still 
working in France. “Twenty years ago”, he added, “‘one-third of the American 
artists who counted spent at least a part of their time in Paris. Now the school 
has gone home. It wasn’t the depression that did it, either, but a growing con- 
sciousness among the artists that they didn’t need to come to Paris to paint.” 
Whether or not Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ observations may be correct, it is, never- 
theless, true that the decline in number of exhibitions of works by foreign 
artists held in New York since last January has been unusually large-—TuHe 
NATIONAL COMMISSION TO ADVANCE AMERICAN ART, issued on June 9, 
through its Governing Board consisting of 14 prominent artists, a “regret list” 
in which it condemned the action of Dartmouth College in employing the 
Mexican painter, José Clemente Orozco, to paint the 3,000 square-foot mural, 
depicting “The Epic of Culture in the New World”, in its new Baker Library. 
After stating that the College “has dealt a hard blow to the advancement of 
American art,” the Commission adds that it “welcomes foreign competition, 
but does insist that native artists be given fair consideration.” But on the 
following day, John Sloan, Picsident of the Society of Independent Artists, 
assailed the “regret list” as emanating from “conservative artists drawn largely 
from the ranks of the National Academy of Design.”—Tue 41st NUMBER OF 
Le Manuscrit autographe is largely devoted to reproductions of letters by Wash- 
ington and Franklin and to articles on the work of various contemporary writers 
and artists, notably Mrs. Archer M. Huntington. In her review of this issue 
in the New York Times of July 2, Eliz. L. Cary made some regrettable ob- 
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servations with regard to Americans that have led certain critics to infer un- 
justly that this number was prepared for propaganda purposes.—SEVERAL ART 
CoLLEcTIoNs, especially one belonging to A. Nicholson of Surrey, England, 
were sold at auction in New York on May 18. Among the works disposed of 
were the following: Jean-Marc Nattier, “Mlle Louise Bénédicte de Bourbon, 
Duchesse du Maine”, $1,000; Adolf Schreyer, “Arabian Standard Bearer”, 
$1,600; and Andrea Previtali, “Madonna and Child”, $1,000.—Pamvtincs from 
the collections of A. L. Carroll, of London, and others were auctioned in New 
York on May 10-11. Félix Ziem’s “Le Bucentaure” brought $800; Jules Dupré’s 
“La Rentrée a la Cabane”, $570; and André Derain’s “Girl with a Pink Blouse”, 
$510.—GiovaNNI Detta Rossia’s enameled terracotta bust of a beardless 
young man, from the F. Spitzer collection, was sold in New York on May 4.— 
A MS, believed to have been written by Paul Gauguin, was recently discovered 
in Tahiti by Jo Mielziner, of New York. The document, consisting of 4 pages 
of finely inscribed handwriting, contains a brief account of the last months 
of the painter’s life and reveals bitterness toward Catholicism, France and the 
decline of mankind under modern civilization —THr Two FreNcH PAINTERS 
who attracted most attention in Summer exhibitions in New York were Redon 
and Raffaelli—Dmco Rivera, the Mexican artist, who, as stated in our last 
issue (p. 198), recently stirred up a controversy in Detroit, was the center of 
another altercation in New York on May 9 when the officials of Rockefeller 
Centre dismissed him for having included in his murals a portrait of Lenin in 
the réle of peacemaker between classes and races, as well as a scene depicting 
a Communist meeting in New York. In an address delivered at Town Hall on 
May 13, Rivera stated that he used “his art to advance the cause of the pro- 
letariat.” Pres. John Sloan, of the Society of Independent Artists, entered the 
discussion with the following statement: “Rivera is the greatest living mural 
painter—probably the greatest for centuries—in the direct line of descent 
from the old masters.” Many artists, according to the New York Times of 
May 10, “saw an element of the bizarre in the situation, since John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., was one of the capitalists whom Rivera had caricatured in what is 
perhaps his most famous series of murals in Mexico City, those in the Ministry 
of Education.” After the dispute had subsided somewhat, the Rand School of 
Social Science announced on May 21 that the design rejected by the above 
officials would adorn its Meyer London Memorial Library and that Rivera in- 
tended to include in his portraits those of Eugene V. Debs, Socialist leader, 
Abraham Lincoln and John Brown.—THe Art CoLLecTION of Etienne 
Vauthert, of Lyons, was sold in Paris, on June 17, for nearly 2,000,000 fers. 
The paintings included a score of Renoirs, as follows: “Maternité”, 80,000; 
“Le Petit Peintre”’, 43,000; “La Liseuse aux Roses”, 76,000; “Les Trois 
Baigneuses”, 60,500; “Jeune Fille dans un Paysage”, 64,000; “Gabrielle et ses 
Enfants”, 95,000; “Le Nu au Coussin Vert”, 171,000; “Les Roses au Rideau 
bleu”, 106,000; “Les Laveuses”, 125,000; and a portrait of Claude Renoir as 
a child, 76,000. Monet’s “Argenteuil” brought 94,000 frs., Cézanne’s “Flowers 
in a Vase”, 60,500, and Corot’s “House at the Entrance of a Wood”, 40,000.— 
THe FRENCH MINISTRY OF EpUCATION reported on May 24 that entries to 
national museums of Paris and vicinity brought the State during 1931 more 
than 1,500,000 frs. The Louvre had more than 530,000 paying visitors; the 
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Palace of Versailles, 479,000; Fontainebleau, 149,000; Malmaison, 95,715; 
Luxembourg, 78,616; Cluny, 71,181; and the Trianons, 32,140. The Ministry 
also completed the inventory of objects displayed in the most important mu- 
seums. The Louvre, by departments, contains as follows: Greek and Roman 
antiquities, 22,000; Eastern antiquities, 35,000; paintings and drawings, 
82,530; sculpture, 2,098; furniture and art objects, 8,228; Far East objects, 
2,923. Objects in other State museums number: Saint-Germain, 76,357; Cluny, 
25,588; Guimet, 17,980; Malmaison, 11,000; Fontainebleau, 10,387; Versailles, 
7,074; and Blérancourt, 1,445.—THE MaLMaison Museum received during 
the year two important gifts, viz., the complete library of Empress Marie Louise 
which was auctioned in Berlin, and the late Capt. G. Geradot’s collection of 
over 2,000 coins and medals issued during the Consulate and the First Empire.— 
THE MusEUM OF THE GOBELINs opened a new addition on June 27, containing 
a display of documents, paintings, maps and plans, portraits of all of its di- 
rectors, as well as tools and implements used at different periods in the making 
of tapestries—ITALIAN ART Museums reverted in June to the former system 
of charging an entrance fee on week days. Students and artists, however, are 
allowed to make visits at reduced rates—THeE Statue of Nostra Senyora del 
Remei (Our Lady of Remedy), a very valuable specimen of Catalan sculpture 
ot the 12th century, was stolen early in June from the church of that name in 
Cornella, near Barcelona—Art Exuisitions held in New York during the 
past quarter include the following (with dates of opening): May 6, 22 Illustra- 
tions in etching and aquatint made by Georges Rouault for Ambroise Vollard’s 
Réincarnations du Pére Ubu; May 20, “Recent Paintings by Younger Artists 
of the Ecole de Paris” (Roland Oudot, Jean Hugo, Fautrier, Roger Chastel, 
Valentine Prax, Suzanne Roger, Brianchon, Laglenne, etc. and the Italians, 
Filippo de Pisis and Massimo Campigli); May 27, Figure Studies by Méaillol, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Ingres, Matisse, Ernest Fiene, etc.; Drawings by Gavarni, 
Seurat, Degas, etc.; June 3, ““Works by Mexican Artists” at the Museum of 
Modern Art (Rivera, Charlot, Merida, Siqueros, etc.) ; June 22, “Summer Show 
of French Paintings” (Pissarro, Renoir, Berthe Morisot, Degas, Friesz, etc.) ; 
June 24, Silhouettes in Black-and-White by the Italian, Ugo Mochi; July 1, 
Works by American and French Artists, the latter including Daumier, Cézanne, 
Vlaminck, with sculpture by Rodin, Houdon and Despiau; July 12, the Museum 
of Modern Art’s Exhibition, containing Seurat’s widely known “La Parade”; 
July 22, Reinhardt’s Summer Exhibition, in which France is represented by 
Gauguin, Redon, Raffaelli, Utrillo, Vlaminck, Marie Laurencin, Renoir, Pascin, 
Friesz, etc. 
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